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For the Companion, 


NANNIE HAPGOOD’S VALENTINE. 
In TWo CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II, 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 

“OQ, let her alone,’ advised John. ‘You'd 
better keep quiet. Don’t show that you’re dis- | 
turbed, even if you are. Probably more than 
one girl is in the secret, and they’re all dying of 
curiosity to see how you'll take it. A fine time 
they'll have over your discomfiture, Thad, if you 
let them discover that the valentine troubled 
youany. ‘Treat them just as you always have, 
and I'll keep my eyes open, and tell you in a 
day or two the name of the minx that’s so hard 
on your good clothes.”’ 

But Bertha looked so pretty at recess, that John 
quite forgot his promise, and they strolled off in 
company to chat about the new drawing master, 
the chemistry lesson, next in order after the in- 
termission, and a dozen other little matters in 
which both were interested as pupils of the High 
School. Then they slid off to personal topics. 

“Brother Nat came home from California yes- 
terday, very unexpectedly,’? John informed his 
companion. ‘You remember Nat?’ he asked. 

“T think I de.” 

“He has altered considerably within the last 
two years. He had a smooth face when he went 
away, but he brought back a heavy black beard. 
He’s grown stout, besides,—weighs solid two | 
hundred. Of course we expected to keep him 
with us a week or two, at least, but he’d hardly 
got into the house before a telegram arrived from 
San Francisco, calling him back immediately, on 
account of the sudden death of his partner. So 
off he started with his valise, at half-past six 
this morning.”’ 

“IT must have seen him, then,” said Bertha, 
without thinking. ‘Did he weara light over- 
coat and tall black hat?’ 

“Yes; and carried a russet leather valise. But 
how happened you to be out so early, and on our 
street, too, for Nat took the omnibus that stops 
on the corner below us?”’ 

Bertha blushed crimson. 
herself. 





She had betrayed 


John looked at her quizzingly, and smiling, 
said,— 

“Ah! I think I understand how it happened. 
Yeu know something, probably, Miss Leland, 
about a certain valentine a neighbor of mine re- 
ceived not many hours ago. It wasn’t you who 
wrote it, was it?”’ 

“You know it wasn’t,” she replied. 
send valentines to anybody.” 

“But Nan does,” he suggested. 

“How do I know?” she retorted, blushing still 
deeper. 

“I'm sure you ought to know if anybody 
does,” he replied, laughing. ‘‘O, it’s of no use. 
You can’t keep a secret any better than the rest 
of the girls. Nannie Hapgood wrote Thad’s val- 
entine. Did she illustrate it, tho? It was an af- 
fecting picture, wasn’t it,—Thad standing before 
the mirror, and looking over his shoulder at his 
coat-skirts reflected in it? You never saw a fel- 
low any angrier than he was this morning when 
he showed it to me.” 

Bertha was regaining a little her self-posses- 
sion. So she asked,— 

“Did Thad Armington mean that I should 

know it? It seems to me that there are some 
boys that can’t keep a secret any better than the 
girls,”’ 
The school-bell interrupted their conversation 
Nst here, and Lollie Findlay coming up, took 
Bertha’s arm in hers, and drew her towards the 
girls’ entrance of the school building. 

By noon Thad Armington knew who was the 
peetess of his valentine. He passed Nan going 
home, when the session had ended, and as he 
did so, he stopped a moment and said,— 

“T received your insulting note this morning, 
Miss Hapgood. If you were a boy, I'd make 
you smart for it; but since you’re only a girl, 


“T never 
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NANNIE HAPGOOD’S VALENTINE. 


beg to return your valentine. Perhaps it will do | 
for somebody else who wears a new coat,—some- | 


body who will appreciate your rare poetry. But | ‘You don’t mean it! 


the next time you drop it; dun’t take Miss Le- | purposely, do anything of the kind. 


land with you.” 

Nan felt as though she could be gathered up 
and put into a thimble. And then, Bertha! So | 
Bertha had proved treacherous! That must have | 
been what Thad meant! It came to her sudden- | 
ly just how it must have happened. John Swa- | 
zey had quizzed Bertha at recess, and because 

they were two silly geese, Bertha had told him 

the whole, and then he (talk about girls’ tattling 

after this) had gone to Thad with his informa- 

tion. 

Nan dilated with righteous wrath. No thim- 
ble could hold her now. She was indignant at 
John, indigaant and grieved at Bertha. 

“TI would have been pulled to pieces, joint by 
joint, before I would ever have told anything 
like that about Bertha,” she said to herself, and 
she said what was true, too. 

Poor Nannie! it was hard, and the More she 
thought of it the more difficult she found it to re- 
press the bitter tears. 

There was a step behind her. It was Bertha’s. 
She knew it well, and hurried away from it, even 
crossing the street to escape it. She did not 
want to speak with her friend. She wanted to 
get home, and away by herself in her own cham- 
ber, and have a good hearty cry. 

But the step followed her, and Bertha’s voice 


called almost at her side,— 
| 





“Nannie! Nannie! Dostop! Please wait for | 
me! I want to tell you something.” 


| 
No. Nannie was not in the mood for it, and it | 
irritated her to be pursued. She made no an-| 
short of a run. | 

Bertha did run a little, and coming abreast of | 
her friend, said,— 

‘‘Let’s see, Nannie, which-will beat. 
fair, now.” 

They kept on in silence for about a minute, 
but the race was so ridiculous that Nannie all at 
once succumbed, and stopping short, burst out 
laughing. Then, vexed that she should have 
done so, and still smarting under the recollection 
of Bertha’s faithlessness, she cried in the same 


We start 


| breath, made a dash at her eyes with her hand- 


kerchief, choked back a sob, and at last gave 
way to a sudden savage feeling of anger, which 
saved her, perhaps, from entirely breaking down. 

“I wish you would let me alone,’”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I want nothing more to do with you. 
You pretend to be my friend, and have served 
me as mean a trick as my bitterest enemy could 





Pil tell yon, insterd, that I buy my clothes to 
Please iayself and nut you. I mention this be- 


have done. You are not my friend. You’ve be- 
' traved me to Jolin Swazey, and John Swazey has 


had Armington. I'll never trust you again!’ 

“O, don’t say that, Nannie!’ said Bertha. 
You know I would never, 
It was by 


the merest accident that John found it out, and 


it was he who was mean, and not I. I think it 
was despicable in him to go to Thad with it, and 
I shall tell him so the next time I see him. Let 
me explain to you how it happened. Do, dear 
Nan. Be just to me.” 

The appeal to Nannie’s sense of justice was 
sufficient. She swallowed her anger, and lent 
her ears to Bertha’s story. 

Of course she forgave her friend the unfortu- 
nate blunder which had caused her so much 
mortification and unhappiness, but she never 
again took Bertha quite so fully into her confi- 
dence as she had done formerly. Not that she 
doubted Bertha’s fidelity, but she did have fears 
respecting her discretion. 

When Bertha went home, she questioned a 
little whether she and John were really made 
for each other, and the result of her deliberation 
was that she gave him the cold shoulder the very 
next day at recess. Of course he asked an ex- 
planation, when she courteously told him what 
she thought of his conduct towards her friend, 
and declined to renew their intimacy. 

It hurt John severely,—more than she guessed. 
But it also taught him a lesson which he had 
very much needed to learn,—that if a female 
gossip is contemptible, a male gossip merits 
still greater contempt. 

Years afterward, when Nannie, having passed 
through much severe trial and discipline, became 
a noble young woman, beloved and admired by 
all who knew her, her whilom enemy so far for- 


swer, but quickened her pace, till it was little | got his old hatred of and contempt for her, as to 


offer her his hand and fortune, and the latter 
was by no means smali, Then she said to 
him,— 

“Mr. Armington, I thank you for your gener- 
ous forgiveness of my school-girl rudeness, for 
which I have never quite forgiven myself, and 
for the honor you have just done me. But—I 
cannot accept your offer. Iam already engaged”’ 
—she hesitated a moment—‘“‘to Mr. Swazey. You 
see,’”’ she added, laughingly, ‘‘he can keep a se- 
cret better than he used to when he told you the 
story of my silly valentine.” 


2 
+or 


A STATESMAN’S AMUSEMENTS. 


Mr. Gladstone, the famous English statesman, 
isa great walker, and sometimes takes a long 
tramp of forty or fifty miles. He is also an ex- 
pert wood-cutter, and can fell a tree like an old 
lumberman. M. Thiers is fond of lighter civer- 








sions, and is an adept at gardening: 








“A French journal says that the historian and 
statesman, Thiers, is an enthusiastic horticultur- 
ist. He knows each flower in his garden, and 
treats it as a personal friend. The little semi- 
circular pleasure-ground at the back of his man- 
sion in Paris, is tended by two gardeners. The 
master’s ideal is so high that they scarcely suf- 
fice for the work, There is no fresher, no moie 
delicious spot in Paris than this oasis. Birds are 
encouraged to settle in it. The Commune did 
not destroy the old trees. But a fine poplar and 
mountain ash were killed by the dust of the de- 
molition.”’ 

eae 
For the Companion, 
HEIR TO A NAME. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Robert Hasbrooke had a hard lot in life,—not 
because of any particular ill-doing of his own, 
but because he inherited a bad name. 

His father and grandfather had both been dis- 
reputable men. The former had been a convict- 
ed forger, who ended his days in the State Pris- 
on. For these reasons, the name of Hasbrooke 
was everywhere associated with disgrace. 


Robert was not a vicious boy. He was a good- 


; | natured, roguish boy, honest, but full of fun. 
cause you seem to have thought otherwise. I| taken the intelligence you gave him straight to | 


| 


His indiscretions and the blight upon his family 
history made him a “speckled bird’ in Morgan- 
town. Society condemned him for his roguish- 
ness, more harshly on account of the deeds of 
his ancestors than they would have done had 
they been respectable persons. ‘‘ ‘Like father, 
like son,’ ” said the people of the town. “Rob 
is undoubtedly a ‘chip of the old block.’ ’’ Such 
is the too common habit of the world, to accuse 
without inquiry, and pass sentence without trial. 

But there came to Robert, as there comes to 
almost every person, a friendly providence, 
bringing opportunity and hope; else the boy 
might have been driven to recklessness, and 
gone quite to the bad. Oliver Roan, the son of 
one kind-hearted and well-to-do citizen of Mor- 
gantown, was the only boy who had ever been 
allowed to associate with Robert long enough to 
thoroughly know him. 

They had fished together and played together, 
and a strong interest and sympathy had grown 
between the two, till it ripened into decided 
friendship. 

It was chiefly through Oliver's intercession, 
and his father’s influence that Robert was able to 
find any place or employment by which to earn 
honest bread. Naturally, the love and confidence, 
so rare to him and so practically shown, had the 
effect to make the branded boy better; for his 
young friend was a lad of correct habits and no- 
ble impulses. Despite all his unfavorable cir- 
cumstances and his many discouragements, Rob- 
ert had a manly ambition of his own, and only 
needed to be told how, and be put on the right 
track, to make his way up in the world gladly 
and rapidly. 

One summer morning, while he was hoeing 
corn for Mr. Wells, a farmer with whom he had 
obtained work for a time, he heard a clear, ring- 
ing voice calling across the meadow, ‘‘Rob Has- 
brooke! Rob Hasbrooke!”’ 

Robert looked up and saw Oliver Roan coming 
towards him. When Oliver stood in the field 
close to his friend, he saw that his face looked 
gloomy. 

“What's gone wrong now, Rob?’ he said, 
gazing kindly in his eyes. 

There was a long silence. 
question again. 

“Well, ’'m discouraged. To tell the truth, 
I’m desperate this morning. That’s what’s the 
matter with me,’’ said Robert, in a fierce, unnat- 
ural tone. “Mr. Wells told me last night that 
he shouldn’t need me after this week. I don’t 
know what to do.” 


‘Ts it you that he don’t want, or hasn’t he any 
more work?’ 


“Tf don’t know. He says he can’t afford to 
hire me any longer, but I half think it’s the old 
story. I might about as well give up.” 


Oliver put the 
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another place, perhaps a better one.’ 
“Tcan’t. I went all about last evening, and 

couldn’t get a day’s work anywhere.” 
“Where did you go?’ 


last spring in the State Prison?” 
“Yes, but he is no more like his father than | 
day is like night.” 


Mr. Belknap shook his head decidedly. ‘‘No. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


“Q. don’t worry about that. You'll soon find) “What, the son of John Hasbrooke, who died “Hold on, boy, I wouldn’t undertake that. It “4 letter and three hundred dollars.” 


would be dangerous!”’ cried Mr. Belknap. | 
“No,”’ laughed Robert; “‘never fear. I can 


| climb like a monkey.” 


“Stop! Let me advise you not to attempt to 


“©, I tried at Tienton’s, and Smith’s, and Slo-| I must have a boy in whom I have confidence. | cross in that way. It’s next to flying to go up 
cum’s, and Canfield’s,-and the Frinks’, and at| Before I hired any one of that race, I should and jump those tree-tops.”’ 


Widow Sprague’s, and old Aunt Hooker’s. Then | 
I went to Mr. Johnson’s to see if he would take 
me into his printing-office. I heard he wanted 
an apprentice. At first he said ‘Yes,’ but when 
I came to tell my name, he said ‘No,’ as short as 
Then I tried Mr. Osgood; but it was 
no use. Nobody wants me because my name’s 
Hasbrooke. They all think there’s something 
wicked in my blood, and they don’t like me. 
It’s ‘chip o’ the old block,’ and it will be so till I 
die. I sometimes wish I was dead.” 

“Come, come, don’t talk that way, Rob,” said 
Oliver. ‘‘You’ve no right to say all. There are 
people in this town who knew your mother, 
though she never lived here a great while, and 
they don’t run you down, name or no name.” 

‘“*Who—besides you and your father?’ mut- 
tered Robert, sullenly. 

“Why, I heard Dea, Flint say that a nicer | 
woman than your mother never lived, and that | 
you’re ever so much like her, and that you had | 
a good, honest face; and the schoolmaster said’’ | 
—here Oliver paused a moment to note the ef- | 
fect of his words. | 

“Well, what did he say?” asked Robert, be-| 
ginning to show some interest. | 
| 





| 
could be. 





“He said, and father and mother agreed with 
him, that you have splendid talents, and all you 
need is a fair chance.” 

A flush of pride and hope passed over Robert's | 
face. 


“and I’m afraid I never shall. 
brooke. I’m a convict’s son.” 
Oliver reflected 2 moment. 

“Old Peter Penn wants a boy to do chores | 
morning and night, and during the day he will | 
let him go to school. You had better ask him | 
to hire you. It will be a good place.” 

“What I want now is to get out of Morgan- | 
town. I don’t care where I go, if I can only get | 
away from here. I say, Rolly, you are all that } 
keeps me from getting reckless, with folks down | 
on me so; and in spite of you, I’m afraid I shall 
do something wicked by-and-by.” 

“Well, I suppose it is better for you to try a 
new place,” returned Oliver, thoughtfully. “I 
wish Uncle Edward would take you into his 
store. He came to visit us yesterday, and wants 
to take me back to Philadelphia with him, but I 
know I should weary him, I'm so stupid. You 
will suit him exactly, you are so stout and 
plucky, and learn so quickly.” 

Robert smiled faintly. ‘So you say, Rolly.” 
He stood thinking a minute. “I do wish your un- 
ele would try me,’’ he added, in a low, eager tone. 

“T guess he will. I know he will. I shall tell 
him just who you are and what you are. It will 
be all right, depend upon it. You'll go to Phila- 
delphia, and you'll rise and be a big man in the 
world. Rob, you've got it in you!/’ 

Robert laughed outright now. 

“It’s no joke,”’ said Oliver, earnestly. ‘‘When 
you get to be a judge or a senator, or have cap- 
ital letters printed after your name, I want you 
to remember that J prophesied it, eh?” 

“Yes, Pll remember.” 

“[’m going home now. I shall talk with Un- 
ele Edward about you, and I'll be round again 
in the course of the day to tell you what he says.” 

“Thanks, Rolly, a thousand times!’ said Rob- 
ert, heartily, and almost with tears in his eyes. 

“Don’t get downhearted again,”’ added Oliver, 
as he turned to go. ‘Something will turn up 
for you. If Uncle Edward don’t take you, father 
will find you a place, I know. Keep up your 
courage.” 

When Oliver reached home, he found his un- 
ele sitting upon the piazza. He had laid aside 
the newspaper he had been reading, and was 
how enjoying the fresh, fragrant country air. 
He smiled as Oliver took a chair beside him, and 
said,— 

“Well, what have you concluded to do? Have 
you decided to go to Philadelphia with me?” 

“Uncle Edward,” answered Robert, “I am 
afraid [ shouldn’t suit you. I wish’— 

“Well, what is it? Speak out.” 

“There’s another boy I think you'd like,” 
stammered Oliver, hardly knowing how to intro- 
duce the subject that lay nearest his heart. It’s 
a friend of mine, and he would be glad of such a 
chance. He is a good, strong, steady fellow, 
who wants to do right. I wish you would take 


My name is Has- | 


want to know more good of him than I know| 
now.”’ 
“You might at least try Robert, uncle.” 


“O, T’ve crossed more difficult places than 


| this, and I know I can get safely from one tree 
jto the other. “I must go, sir, and if you’d like 


“IT know men who tried his father,’’ said Mr. | to send any errand, I can carry yours and mine 


Belknap, ‘‘and what came of it? 
abused the only chance he ever had to prove | 


The man too.” 


Mr. Belknap began to laugh. “Boys will be | 


himself honest. Rascality runs in the Hasbrooke | boys,” he said. ‘‘Well, here, if you are bound 


blood. It’s ‘like father, like son.’ 


I hardly ever 
found the rule to fail.”’ | 


| 
to try that mad-cap performance, I will send an | 
errand by you.” And he took a memorandum- | 


“Well, Robert’s mother wasn’t bad, anyhow. | book and pencil out of his pocket. 


I don’t see why ‘like mother, like son’ mayn’t be | 
just as true,” persisted Oliver, defending his 
friend with spirit. 
His uncle laughed. 
the case in earnest, I see,”’ said he. 


‘Do you live about here?" 
“Yes, sir, I work for Mr. Wells.” 
“Then you know where Joshua Ward lives. 


but you are right, my boy, as to this Robert’s | written a few lines, and handed it to Robert. | 


mother. 


I think I have heard that she was too | 


“Til carry it, sir, and be glad to,’’ said the 


good a woman to marry as she did, and that her! boy; and with that he began rapidly to climb 


husband’s doings killed her. 
couldn’t have lived to redeem the family.” 

‘Robert looks like her, and is like her. Dea. 
Flint says so, and so do father and mother,”’ said 
Oliver. 

Mr. Belknap was silent a moment. Then he 
said, “If it was merely to oblige you, Oliver, I 
might take this last scion of the Hasbrookes 
home with me. 
really, I can’t afford to take the risks in the case. 


| I may not know now exactly what the boy is, 


but I know who he is, and I can have no assur- 


and prove himself a chip of the old block.” 
Oliver knew it was useless to urge the matter 


turned away,— 


“That is just what keeps Robert down. ‘Chip | an easy-chair to sit in by the window. 
o’ the old block’ is thrown in his face everywhere, | took the slip of paper he had brought, and car- 


Folks mistrust him for no grave fault of his own, 


and nobody will give him a chance. I think it’s , 


too bad.” 

Here the conversation ended. Oliver was bit- 
terly disappointed at his uncle’ s inflexibility. 
Knowing him to be a generous man, he had hoped 
to find him free from the social prejudice that 
brands an unfortunate boy for his father’s sin. 
After dinner he started off to report his failure 
to Robert. 

“Uncle Edward thinks he won’t hire you,’’ he 
said, in a kind tone. ‘You can’t feel more sorry 
about it than I do.” 

“T hardly dared to expect that he would,” an- 
swered Robert, quietly and sadly. “I am accus- 
tomed to refusals.” 

That same day, about sunset, Mr. Belknap took 
his hat and cane and started for a walk. 

“Back soon, brother Ed?” inquired Mrs. Roan, 
smiling. 

“Yes, lam going to see old Joshua Ward. I 
lent him money to pay a mortgage. My note 
is due now, but I hear he has been sick and un- 
fortunate, and I am going to tell him he needn't 
hurry about raising the money.” 

Mr. Belknap walked leisurely down the wide 
street, and turned into a cross-road. Following 
this, he came to a mill-stream, and found the 
bridge gone, so that he could not go over. The 
old timbers had been taken away, preparatory to 
building a new bridge, and a fence was stretched 
across the road. 

As Mr. Belknap stood there alone, thinking 
what he should do, « stout good-looking boy 
came along, with a polite “Good-evening, sir.”’ 

It was Robert Hasbrooke, but Mr. Belknap did 
not know him. Having finished his day’s work, 
he had put on his best clothes, and was now on 
his way to Peter Penn’s, to see if the old man 
would give him work for his board and allow 
him to go to school. 

“Well,” said Mr. Belknap, addressing him, 
“the bridge is gone. I suppose we shall have to 
turn back.” 

“I do not intend to turn back,” said Robert, 
decidedly. “If I can’t get over one way, I shall 
try another. I can wade through if it is neces- 
sary.” 

“Better not unless you can swim well, too,”’ 
advised Mr. Belknap. ‘The river, though nar- 
row, is quite deep and runs swiftly.” 

Robert made no reply. He was looking to find 
some way to cross without either wading or 
swimming. A large oak, with wide, spreading 
branches, grew close to the water’s edge, not far 
from where they stood, and on the oppgsite bank 





him. He'll be out of work in a few days, and 


it’s hard finding a place here.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Robert Hasbrooke, and a brighter or better 
returned Oliver, warmly. 


boy doesn’t live! ” 





| great ragged, leaning birch reached its arms 
| over the water so far that the tops of the two 
| trees touched. Robert noted this, and pointed it 
' ont immediately. ‘There's my bridge!”’ he ex- 
| claimed, and started for the old oak. 


It’s a pity she) the tree. : 


You plead bravely for him, but , 


| 


| 


But it soon darkened, and he shook hig! ance but that before fhe had been in my store a} 
head. “I don’t see the ‘fair chance,’ ” he said, | week he would show the cloyen foot of his tribe, | back,” continued the gentleman. 


He made his way as far as he could out upon | 
a large branch stretching over the water, and 
with great muscular power and agility, swung 
himself forward and twisted his legs around one | 
of the tough boughs of the birch. Then bya 
skilful movement, he flung himself from tree to 
tree, and descended quickly to the ground on the 
opposite bank. | 
“That was quite a feat!” cried Mr. Belknap, | 
heartily. ‘You take a tree like a squirrel!” 
Robert smiled gratefully at the compliment. | 
“T will walk about here, and wait till you come | 
** Perhaps 
there will be some message to bring me.” | 
Robert walked rapidly forward for about half | 


| Ward received him very kindly, and gave him | 


She then 


| ried it up stairs to her husband. 


“A message from Mr. Belknap,” she said, as 
she glanced at the contents. 

“Read it,” said Mr. Ward, in a low, feeble | 
voice, raising his head a little on his pillow. 

The message was read aloud. 


Mr. Warp,—Dear Sir :—I started to call and 
see you, but have been prevented by finding the 
bridge gone. I regret to learn of your ill health. 
Iam not in want of money, and you need not 
pay me till it is quite convenient for you to do 
so. The bearer of this will bring me any mes- 
sage you may wish to send. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD R. BELKNAP. 

“It is very kind of Mr. Belknap not to press 
me. Who brought the letter, wife?” 

“His nephew, Oliver Roan, I think,—a tall, 
stout boy, with black hair and eyes.” 

“Yes, that’s Oliver, and a fine, trusty fellow 
he is. We will send Mr. Belknap the money we 
have laid away for him, and the rest he will have 
to wait for till I get well.’’ 

Mrs. Ward went to a drawer, and took from 
a pocket-book there a roll of bills which she 
placed in a piece of paper, and securely tied it. 
She then wrote a few words in acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Belknap’s note, and returned to the 
parlor, where Robert was sitting. 

“Here is a letter, and a parcel containing three 
hundred dollars, which I want you to give to Mr. 
Belknap,” she said, smiling. 

“Yes, ma’am, I will,” answered Robert, po- 
litely, but feeling a good deal surprised. 

“We know that you are a good honest boy, ot 
we should never dare to trust you with all this 
money.” 

Robert colored slightly, and now he could not 
conceal his surprise. 

“Don’t give the letter or money to any one 
but Mr. Belknap, Oliver,” said Mrs. Ward, em- 
phatically. 

“My name is not’’— began Robert. 

“Here, put them right into this inside pocket,” 
interrupted Mrs, Ward, ‘‘and be sure and deliver 
them into his hands as soon as you get home.” 

““My name is Robert, Mrs. Ward, not Oliver.” 

“Ts it? O, I got itinto my head it was Oliver, 
and husband thought so, too. One name is as 
good as another, and it’s all the same to me 
whether you are called Robert or Oliver. Only 
carry what I have given yon safely.” 

“TI will certainly do that,” replied Robert, 
proudly, as he left the house. 

The long twilight was fading as he approached 
the river again. He found Mr. Belknap sitting 
on the fence, awaiting him. Robert could still 
see pretty well, and he easily crossed by climb- 
ing along on the branches of the trees, as be- 
fore. 





“What word did Mr. Ward send?’ asked Mr. 
| Belknan. 
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“Money?” exclaimed Mr. Belknap in surprise, 
“{ did not expect you would bring me any mop- 
ey.” 

‘Here it is, sir.” 

Mr. Belknap took it, and opening the letter, 
read,— 

“Mr. BELKNAP,—Dear Sir:—You are very 
kind not to press us for payment. We send 
three hundred dollars by your nephew to you, 
and will pay the rest as soon as Joshua gets wel] 
enough to work. Please send a receipt. Many 
thanks for your consideration towards us. 

Very truly yours, 
JANE A. Warp. 

‘TJ think there’s been some mistake,” saiq 
Robert. ‘‘Mrs. Ward called me Oliver.” 

“They supposed you were my nephew, Oliver 
Roan,” answered Mr. Belknap, smiling. 

Robert looked greatly surprised. Here, then, 
was the gentleman who had refused to take him 


“You are going to argue | Will you carry this to him?” and he tore a leaf | into his store. 
“T can’t say ; from his memorandum-book, on which he had | 


“Tt is all right,’ said Mr. Belknap, after he 
had counted the money. ‘‘You have done mea 
good service. Take this,” holding out a dollar, 

Robert drew back. 

“T don’t want any pay, sir,” he said. “You 
couldn’t get over, and I could, and I did your 
errand, cheerfully. I'd do the same again.” 

Mr. Belknap was both pleased and puzzled. 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘“‘you are an honest, 
trusty boy, and what’s more, you’re one of a 
thousand. I should like to employ one exactly 
like you. Now what is your name?” 

And as he spoke he took Robert’s hand, and 
forced the dollar into it. 

“My name is Robert Hasbrooke,” said the 
boy, in a hard, constrained tone. 

The defiant feeling he had grown so used to 
whenever he owned who he was, unconsciously 
came over him now. His name had cost him 
many a friend and many a chance in life, and he 


| further. But he could not help replying, as he ; 2 mile, till he reached Mr. Ward’s house. Mrs. | had no doubt it would cost him another. 
Mr. Belknap’s blank astonishment at the rey- . 


elation just made to him, would have seemed 
very comical to Robert if he had been in any oth- 
er mood. Was it possible that Robert Has- 
brooke stood before him? The boy whom he 
had lately repudiated with relentless mistrust, 
and now he had committed himself to that very 
boy by confidences, gifts and praise! He could 
hardly extricate himself by assuming that he 
had been imposed upon. It was harder still to 
acknowledge that he had wronged Robert by his 
prejudice. But it was hardest of all to undo the 
cordiality of a minute ago, and eat his own 
words. Mr. Belknap could not remember when 
he had caught himself in such a predicament be- 
fore. 

There was a moment of embarrassment and 
almost ridiculous silence, and then the really 
good-hearted gentleman “‘rose to the occasion.” 

He chose the nobler course, and said, frank- 
ly,— 

“Boy, Robert Hasbrooke, I believe I have done 
you an injustice. I shall do all in my power to 
repair it. Good-night.” 

Mr. Belknap walked thoughtfully back to his 
brother-in-law’s house. He found the family as 
sembled in the parlor, and sitting down with 
them he related the adventure at the old bridge, 
only suppressing the name of his hero. 

Oliver listened with eagerness. Vague sur 
mises of what it all might mean came to his 
mind as he watched the narrator's face. 

“But who was the boy, Uncle Edward?” he 
broke out, as soon as the story was done. 

“Guess, Nolly,” said Uncle Edward, with 4 
quizzical look in his eyes. 

“Rob Hasbrooke,” suggested Oliver, half scared 
the moment he had said it. 

“You're right!’ exclaimed his uncle, bursting 
into a hearty laugh. 

And then Oliver jumped up in gleeful tr 
umph, and fairl}? danced about the floor. 

“Good, good! Told you so, Uncle Fd! 0, 
that’s too good! You wouldn’t hire Rob this 
morning because you knew who he was. Thi 
evening you have hired him because you didn't 
know him!” 

And there was rejoicing through all the Roa 
household that night over the accident that had 
turned out so well to Oliver’s friend. The next 
day, after breakfast, Mr. Belknap said,— 

“Oliver, you may tell Robert Hasbrooke that 
I will take him into my store. I think he is 2 
honest boy. At any rate I shall give him a trial, 
and he shall not suffer by me for his fathe’s 
misdeeds.” 

Away bounded Oliver down the street to the 
house of Mr. Wells. Robert had just taken 4 
hoe and gone to work in the cornfield again. 

Again the clear voice rang across the meat 
ow,—“Hillo, Rob! Rob! good news!’ he criéé, 
coming wp, hot and panting. 

Robert looked at him anxiously. ’ 

“Uncle Edward is going to take you into bis 
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THE YOUTH'S 








I told you something favorable would 
He was pleased with you last 


store. 
turn up for you. 
night.” 

Robert’s heart bounded at these words, 
Bright prospects and hopeful days were before 
him, at last. He was no longer to be hedged 
in, the victim of a sad inheritance. 

Three days after, he was on his way to Phila- 
delphia with Mr. Belknap, and there, in the 
great city, he began a career of effort and suc- 
cess. 

Years have passed. Manhood, with its fulness 
of mental and physical power, has ripened upon 
Robert. He has achieved position and an hon- 
orable reputation, and already his fellow-citizens 
have honored him with a seat in the Legislature 
of his adopted State. 

The old friendship between him and Oliver 
Roan has suffered no interruption. 

“All that I am in life,’’ said he, when the lat- 
ter once made him a visit, “I owe, under God, to 
you, my more than brother.” 

" “Ah, Rob, my friend! I have my reward, for 
js not my prophecy fulfilled?” 





For the Companion. 
MIKE AND THE DUCKS. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

The Rio Mimbres, in New Mexico, is an intermit- 
tent stream. 

Rising in the mountains, it flows for a few miles 
over a rocky bed, with a swift, fierce current, and 
then suddenly sinks in the plain, to reappear miles 
below. There it spreads out into a wide lagoon, 
several miles in length, and about five feet in width. 
Again it sinks and reappears, to sink once more, and 
find its way through some subterranean channel into | 
the waters of Lake Guzmo, in Mexico. | 

While passing up the banks of this stream upon a 
trip to the Santa Rita del Cobu, we fell in with a} 
small party of friendly Apaches, eugaged in duck- 
henting. Their method of securing these birds was 
so original that a description of it may not be unin- 
teresting to the'reacders of the Companion. 

Our party consisted of five persons; my friend 
Dr. Scott, and myself, our Irish servant, Mike, and 
two Mexican arrieros, or muleteers, who had charge 
of the pack animals. 

The trip had been a very pleasant one. Although 
wo had been nearly three days out from the Rio 
Grande, we had not seen a hostile Indian. Nothing 
had occurred to relieve the monotony of the trip 
save an adventure of Mike’s. It afforded us so 
much amusement that I will relate it. 

The mule which he rode was a young one. Not 
having been thoroughly broken, it was, like all 
mules, decidedly inclined to have its own way, to 
which inclination Mike as decidedly objected. Many 
were the battles that had arisen between the two, in 
not one of which had Mike come off conqueror. 

One day it became necessary for us to ford the 
stream, aud Mike, who was in the lead, attempted to 
force his mule into the water. Four times did he 
make the attempt, and four times was unseated and 
violently hurled to the ground. At each overthrow 
he returned to the charge with fresh courage, and a 
more intense determination to make the mule enter 
the stream. 

Upon the fifth trial, greatly to our surprise and 
Mike’s delight, the mule quietly approached the 
stream and entered it without the least reluctance. 

We all shouted our congratulations at Mike’s 
well-deserved victory. ‘The boy himself was so elat- 
edat his success, that he could not resist manifesting 
his exultation by digging his heels into the animal’s | 
side, with a vindictiveness that did not fail to stir | 
up all its vicious propensities. At the same time he 
kept up a running tirade of abuse, after the Mexican 
style, as follows: 

“So ye thought that ye wouldn’t crass the wather, 
did yez?” (A dig with his heels.) “I’m the b’y 
that'll show ye that whin Mike Murphy’s aboord” 
(another dig), “and says crass, ye’ll crass, so yez 
will.” (Dig.) “Ye moight just as will have done it 
first ns last, so ye moight.” (Dig, dig.) ‘But thin, 
ye'll understand it now, sure.” (Dig, dig.) 

The mule waded on in meek submission, appar- 
ently, until he had reached the middle of the stream. 
Then, without the least warning, he laid back his 
ears, bowed his head, and elevated his hind legs so 
quickly, that Mike was sent flying, heels over head, 
far towards the opposite shore. The mule quietly 
returned to the starting-place. 

Mike flonndered about in the stream, completely 
bewildered. Occasionally he would disappear under 
the water, then come to the surface, half-suffocated. 
Again he would stumble, fall and disappear, all the 
while crying out, “Hilp, hilp!” 

He finally reached the bank; but he was the most 
woebegone, discouraged Trish boy ever seen. Our 
Screains ef laughter at his mishap did not tend to 
console him for his unwilling bath. 

He looked about for some one upon whom to vent 
his displeasure. Secing the mule meekly standing 
by, and looking both sorrowful and innocent, he ap- 
Proached and quickly grasped his bridle. The mule 
started back so snddenly that Mike measured his 
length upon the ground. 

At this point Mike was evidently willing to give 
up the contest. But knowing the langh that would 
be raised at his expense, he determined to make one 
more effort for victory. 








as that. Jist sae how ye’ll loike the batin’ ye'll git 
now.” 

Here Mike proceeded to cut a stout stick, with 
which to “bate” the mule; but the doctor and I in- 
terfered, much to the poor fellow’s disgust. 

“Faith,” said Mike, “the craythur’s been put up 
to them thricks by min as ought to be ashamed of 
thimsilves, but I'll be aven wid some one, if it costs 
me a wake’s wages.” 

But Mike’s courage failed him forthe sixth trial, 
and he announced his intention of walking across 
the stream. “Sure, I couldn’t be any wetter nor I 
am,” he said, “and walkin’ is a hape asier than rid- 
in’.”) Walk he did, twice losing his feothold upon 
the slippery rocks, and each time going under all 
over. 

The entire party safely crossed. Mike was finally 
induced to remount his mule, but for the rest of the 
journey he was remarkably quiet, and not at all dis- 
posed to indulge in vain boasting. 

The day following this mishap of Mike’s, we came 
to the lagoon of which I have spoken. Upon its 
shores we found a party of six or seven Apaches, 
engaged in hunting the ducks and geese, with which 
the surface of the lagoon was covered. H 

These Indians placed a large number of gourds in 
the water, upon the windward side of the lagoon, 
whence they were gently propelled by the wind 
towards the opposite shore. There they were picked 
up, carried acrcss the stream, and again sent adrift. 

At first the birds exhibited much fear of these sin- 
gular objects, as they floated about and among them. 
Soon, however, they became so used to the sight of 
them that they apparently paid them no attention. 

Observing this, each Indian cut ina large gourd 
holes for his eyes, nose and mouth, and then fitted 
itupon his head, Taking with him a large bag, he 
entered the water until nothing was seen but the 
gourd on his head. 

The peculiar, bobbing motion of the gourds was 
imitated so exactly that the wily savages easily ap- 
proached near enough to the birds to seizo them by 
the feet and drag them suddenly under the water. 
Scores of the ducks were thus captured and securely 
stowed in the bags that the Indians carried. 

So easily and naturally was this done, and so great 








him back under the opening of the window. 
;an opportunity of examining the wounds inflicted 


| in Europe.—Land and Water. 


was the admiration expressed by the doctor and mny- | 
self at the dexterity displayed by the hunters, that | 


Mike, who had been remarkably quict since his mis- 
hap of the day previous, ventured the untruthful 
assertion that “he'd often hoonted dooks that way 
in the ould country.” 

This remark induced the doctor to laughingly pro- 
pose that Mike should give the Indians a lesson in 
the art of gourd hunting. The boy at once assented 
to the suggestion, declaring that he would show us 
“how aisy it was to do it, sure.”’ 

Waiting until the Indians had secured all the 


game they desired for themselves, we obtained for | 


Mike one of the gourds. He fitted it to his head, 
and, bag in hand, started boldly into the water. 

He waded some distance down the lagoon without 
meeting with any mishap. But just as he came near 
a large flock, he happened to step into a hole, and at 
once disappeared from sight. 

The next moment he rose to the surface, with arms 
extended, threshing the water like the paddles of a 


side-wheel steamboat, and making a noise not unlike | 


the first attempt of a young mule to bray. 

This strange performance of course frightened the 
birds. They rose in a body, with a tremendous flap- 
ping of wings, which, joined to the yells and shouts 
of the Indians, so terrified Mike, that, with a bound, 
he started for the shore, floundering about like a 
young whale. 

He reached the bank very much disturbed, and 
then discovered that the gourd had been forced by 
the water under his chin. It was turned completely 
around, and stuck fast, with the holes at the back of 
his head. 

Mike groped about for a few minutes, greatly in- 
censed at the roars of laughter that assailed his ears 
from all sides. 

In this situation he dropped upon the ground, 
and after several vain attempts to rid himself of the 
troublesome gourd, submitted to having it broken 
with rocks, although each blow he declared “wint 
straight through his hid.” 

No sooner was the gourd removed than he charged 
us with frightening the birds; nor could anything we 
snid convince him that we did not combine with the 
Indians to “play a thrick upon him.” 

This little adventure, however, completely cured 
Mike of boasting. He could never bear to be re- 
minded of an Apache’s duck hunt, 


+ 


A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


It will be news to many of our readers that these 
huge serpents bite, or snap spitefully, like a dog, 
their mode of attack and formidable power being 
the fling of their fatal fold around their prey. By 
the following, it would seem that they really have 
teeth (though not venomous), and are sometimes dis- 
posed to use them: 

A very curious incident took place in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens of Amsterdam. A gentleman visited 
the gardens, accompanied by a friend and a courier. 

When passing by the compartment in the snake- 
house in which the huge boa constrictor is kept, the 
keeper asked whether the visitors would like to see 
the boa fed. 


meal. No sooner had he done so than the boa, who 





“Ye murtherin’ haythen,” said Mike to the mule, 


_*T ll tache yez to sarve an honest b’y sich a thrick i 
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hands of the gentleman, making fearful gashes. The 
keeper, aided by the courier and another, laid hold 
of the snake by the throat, and succeeded in shoving 
Thad 


on the gentleman's hands, and it is remarkable how | 
he escaped further and more serious injury. He is | 
now convalescent, but he evidently got a shake to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| his nervous system, which can scarcely be wondered | 


at. Itis said that the Amsterdam boa is the largest 


—_ > 
GO FORTH. 
Go forth, brave heart, with purpose high, 
The world has need of labor; 
Go wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And help and bless thy neighbor. 
Go forth, brave heart, be strong and bold, 
And nobly do thy duty; 
So shall thine eyes at last behold 
The King in all His beauty. 


+o>-—___—- 
For the Companion. 
A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 
By Franklin B, Gage. 


For many years there lived in the town of Brigh- 





ton, Vt.,a man by the name of Seneca Foster. Al- 
though a man of uo more than medium size, he pos- | 
sessed the most wonderful physical vigor and endur- | 
ance. No exertion or exposure seemed to impair his 
health. | 

Mr. Foster’s son Jack inherited much of his fa- 
ther’s strong constitution and elastic frame. One | 


summer day Jack was out hunting, in the vicinity | 


His assailant started after him again, but the snow 
was so soft she nlmost buried herself at every step, 
while Jack walked on the surface and escaped. So 
his snow-shoes, which rendered him a clumsy fight- 
er, finally saved his life, 





— 
AN EXPLORER’S CAMP. 
By William H. Rideing. 

Iexplained to you, in a previous article, the kind of 
work that is done on an exploring expedition; how, 
with the aid of skilful surveyors and wonderful in- 
struments, Lieut. Wheeler, our commander, finds 
out the exact position and height of mountains, the 
course of roads and streams, afterwards embody- 
ing these facts in elaborate maps, by which the most 
remote and untravelled parts of the West are made 
as familiar as the streets of Boston and New York. 
In this article I wish to tell you how he and his fel- 
low-explorers live and move in the field, 

It is not a very exciting life, 1 can assure you. 
The entire expedition, which numbers about fifty 
men, is divided into five working parties, each of 
which is in command of a military officer, and trav- 
els alone, with a special area of country to survey. 

This season two parties are in southern California, 
and three in Colorado and New Mexico. We start- 
ed out in different directions from Pueblo, the or- 
ganizing camp, to mect again at the close of the 
season, at Fort Lyon. 

Had %e time for hunting excursions, to beguile 
the tedium of our long marches, our lot would be 
much pleasanter than it is; but we are fully oceu- 
pied by real, earnest work, and the days go by with 


of Island Pond. He tramped long and far, but with- | few incidents to fix them in our memories. 


out success. 
game. 

Finally he became discouraged and started home- 
wards. On his way, as he was passing a dense thick- 
et, he saw two bear-cubs asleep. They lay partially 
on their sides, with nose to nose. 

From one direction it was easy to reach them. 
He knew he could kill them with his gun; but he 
would like to capture them alive. The cubs were 
large enough to show fight, and perhaps their dam 
was within call, ready to interfere. 

Jack peered cautiously about, and not seeing the 
mother beay, decided to risk the attempt. 

Placing his gun ina position where he could swing 
it under his arm after he had secured his prey, he 
crept softly to the sleeping animals, and suddenly 
grasped each by the nose. He expected, in this 
manner, to hold them so tightly that they could not 
squeal. 

One of them he succeeded in holding in that man- 
ner, but the other slipped from his grasp. Nothing 
daunted, Jack caught him by the hind leg, secured 
his gun, and started on the run for home. 

But the end was not yet. The cub, not liking to 
be carried by the hind leg, set up a loud complaint, 
and the old bear immediately replied. She was close 
at hand. 

Jack heard her crushing through the brush after 
him, and he knew now that success depended on his 
specd and muscle. It was fifty rods to the clearing, 
and he had not more than ten rods the start. 

It was a case of life or death, unless he relin- 
quished the cubs,—and he was not the man to do 
that. Encumbered as he was, he ran like a hound, 
But the bear gained or him, and when he appreached 
the edge of the woods, Mrs. Bruin was just at his 
heels. 

Jack understood the peril. There was a high log 
fence just in the edge of the clearing. Fortunately 
a large log lay alongside the fence. With one tre- 
mendous bound Jack leaped on the log. Another 
muscular bound carried him over the fence into 
the field. 

The bear was on the fence as soon as Jack struck 
the ground. But she hesitated a moment about fol- 
lowing himin the open field, and he sped away so 
fast that sho finally turned back into the woods, and 
Jack escaped, to relate his exploit, and verify it by 
the exhibition of his captive cubs. 

On another occasion Jack was in the woods, on 
his way home from sap trees, where he had been 
boiling off maple sugar. It wasa mild day in March. 
The snow was six feet deep, and the warm spring air 
had softened the surface so that no one could walk 
on it without snow-shoes, a pair of which Jack had 
on his feet. He was unarmed, 

As he walked on, he came to a fallen tree, direct- 
ly in his way. He stepped upon it; but just as he 
did so a large bear rose up beliind it, and rushed at 
him with open jaws. The warm air had roused the 
creature from her winter sleep, and she was furious 
with hunger. 

Taken wholly by surprise, Jack gave a tremen- 
dous leap, which carried him a distance of ten feet 
from the trunk of the tree. But he sank deeply 
into the snow, and the bear was upon him before he 
could extricate himself. 

Then the battle began, man and beast rolling over 
and over each other in desperate struggle. As often 
as the bear tried to seize him with her teeth, or 

overpower him with the fatal hug, Jack would save 
himself by kicking her on the nose with his snow- 
shoes. 

Finally, with one fierce plunge of claws and teeth, 
the brute fastened upon Jack, and failing to hold 
him, tore off almost all his clothing at a single 


The woods seemed to be destitute of | 


| 


| however, and stirs the camp with the same certainty 
| that the sun shines. It never misses. 





opening of the glass door, and sent his fangs into the | his feet and got several steps away. 


swoop. Fortunately, just at that moment he hit the 


| Receiving an affirmative answer, he went for 2| tip of her nose with a most powerful kick. 
rabbit, and on returning, lifted up the glazed door a} 
few inches, with the view of giving the snake his | as to disable a bear for a time; and it had that ef- 


A blow on the end of the nose causes pain so acute 


fect in this case. The brute gave back a little, and 


was coiled up in the corner, darted with fury at the | while she was wincing under the pain, Jack regained 


| 
| 


One little episode repeats itself from day to day, 


[t is inevit- 
able. No matter where we are, or what the weath- 
er is, 2 deep-throated voice is heard in camp before 
sunrise every morning,—a gruff, unwelcome voice,— 
calling,— 

“Five o'clock! Turn out!” 

And the weary sleepers roll over in their blankets, 
and sigh and yawn, and lie drowsily longing to re- 
sign themselves to dreams again, restrained only by 
the thoughts of duty and the dread of a reproof 
from the commander. 

We will suppose, for instance, that the camp is in 
one of the canons of Colorado, where the mornings 
are bitterly cold, even in midsummer. 

The air is frosty, and puffs of gray cloud are drift- 
ing above the walls of rock and pine that inclose the 
ravine. Six little tents are pitched on one of the 
slopes, and compared with the canvas palaces used 
at Winbaden, they are what a yacht is, compared 
with aclipper. They are of the kind called “shel- 
ter,”’ or dog tents, and are a little larger than the 
kennel of a big Newfoundlander, measuring about 
four feet in length, six feet in width, and three 
feet in height. 

The cook is already up, and is bending over his 
fire, with a sizzling panful of bacon. 

“Now, boys, ten minutes past five!” 

The weary ones roll over and stretch themselves 
once more, and then several pairs of legs are seen 
backing out of the tents. 

Ugh! How cold the morning is! Did you hear 
the coyotes howling last night? Couldn't sleep for 
them. 

Such questions are asked and answered with chat- 
tering teeth, while the brown-faced fellows who 
have just turned out, stand irresolutely near their 
tents. But itis only for a moment. 

There is a seareh for sponges, towels and soap 
boxes. Under the brush at one side of the canon is 
a noisy brooklet of melted snow. Into this half a 
dozen of the sleepy heads are quickly dipped, and 
when they come out they are as fresh and bright as 
the blue sky that is revealed as the clouds drift 
away. Such splashing, and lathering, and scrub. 
bing, and puffing! 

It isn’t always that these adventurers have such an 
abundance of clear water, and now they mean to 
take advantage of it. The big sponges become little 
cataracts over their heads, and the soup is used with 
a degree of lavishness that carries terror to the mean 
little heart of King Dirt. 

And when all the splashing is done, what a row of 
healthy faces crowd around the breakfast table! 
The dishes are not very appetizing, either. There are 
some very fat bacon, boiled rice, beans and bread, 
No butter nor milk. But how these coarse things— 
the oily bacon, the yellow rice and the tough beans— 
are consumed, with as much relish, apparently, as 
the choicest meats; and the platters are emptied 
and filled again and again. 

The table is formed of two wooden boxes, and op- 
posite each man’s place is an iron knife and fork,a 
tin plate, and atin cup for coffee. The officers of 
the expedition and the laborers sit side by side. All 
ceremonies are omitted, The eating is done quickly 
and heartily, and by half-past five the cook has the 
table cleared. 

Next the tents are pulled down and rolled up,—in 
a jiffy, as a sailor would say,—and now we havea 
chance to see what the wanderers sleep on. 

The foundation of each man’s bed isa strip of can- 
vas as broad and as long as the tent, and above this 
he has a rubber blanket, on which two or three pairs 
of woollen blankets are stretched. Not the softest 
or warmest kind of a couch, you think. But when 
the ground does not bristle with rocks, and is not 
covered with bumps,—when there are no rattle- 
snakes or scorpions in the neighborhood, it is aston- 
ishing how soundly one can sleep between two pairs 
of hi 1 + 











Ten minutes go by, and it is now twenty min- 
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utes to six. The bedding is rolled into marvel-' cook, mounted on the bell mare. I have nick- 
lously compact bundles,—each man, from the! named this culinary worthy Chromo. His name 
lieutenant to the cook, doing his own share of|is Green. He wears blue trousers and a red 
the work without assistance,—and the packers shirt, rides a white mare, and his color is black. 
begin to load the mules. | And, by the way, do you know what the bell 
mare is? The mules have a weakness, like most 
other animals and man, and this weakness is an 
unreasonable affection for a white horse. 

| They like the society of horses of other colors, 
but they idolize a white one, and find the great- 
| est satisfaction in rubbing up against it. So we 
have a white mare to lead the train, and where- 
| ever she goes, the mules faithfully follow, gath- 
ing round her in the night, and never straying 
from her. 





|, 4 


A word of explanation is necessary here. You 
will understand, of course, that a party of nine 
men travelling in an uninhabited country ona 
scientific expedition, must have considerable 
baggage with them even when everything #uper- 
fluous is excluded. ‘There are the instruments, 
the record books and the provisions, of which we 
are often compelled to carry enough for thirty 
days at a time. 

And you will also understand that as our road 
soinetimes lies up the sides of precipitous cliffs 
and down mountain trails, it is impossible to use 
wagons for the transportation of these things. 

So we have to put our faith ina pack train, 





Our daily marches vary from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five miles, and we usually go into camp at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Then we 
have to put up our tents again, make our beds 
and unsaddle our mules. We are fortunate if 
we have fine weather, for it sometimes happens | 
that we have to pitch our tents in a heavy rain 
storm, when our clothing and bedding are soaked 
through and through, and we pass the dreary 
night in our blankets. 

Galisteo, New Mexico. 








which is composed of mules, each carrying a sep- 
arate load on a pack saddle, or apparajo (pro- 
nounced apparaho). 


“Do you know how to pack a . i 


mule? 

one onee asked a small boy in Arizona, 
“O, yes,” he answered, confidently. “Cinch 

him plenty tight, and then ery ‘Bueno /’—cinch 


some 


‘ —- = 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS. 

Probably not less than one hundred proposi- 
tions toamend the Constitution of the United 
States in its reference to the election of President 
and Vice-President, have within the last ten | 
years, been submitted to Congress. Almost all | 
of them related to the length of the presidential 
term, and also to the number of times the same 
person might be elected to the office. 


being a Spanish word, meaning to girt, and 
bueno meaning good, 

But packing a mule is not such an easy task, 
and to do it well requires all the skill of a man 
trained to the business, 

The apparajo is a sort of saddle, made of leath- 
er, and stuffed with hay, It is shaped like the 
peaked roof of a house,and it is firmly strapped 
on to the animal, which often shows decided ob- 





jeciions to the strain by throwing itself several 
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of lucrative offices in his gift. 


fact that the President has a very large number whose soft, silvery tones render her positiy 
He can so be- | attractive. 


ely 
In the social circle, how pleasant it 


stow them as to influence in his own favor al- | is to hear a woman talk in that low key which 


most every caucus of his party throughout the 
country. We may call ourselves a free people, 
but we cannot have elections altogether free and 
fair, if Government officers use their positions to 
so manage caucuses that they simply register 
the will of the President. 

Notwithstanding the great number of proposi- 
tions to amend the Constitution in the way we 
have mentioned, not one of them has ever 
reached the point of being passed by either 
house of Congress. 

The whole matter is surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and there does not seem to be, at present, 
any prospect that it will be very soon decided. 
Happily, there is no immediate danger of rev- 
olution, or even of serious trouble from the 
operation of the Constitution as it stands, 





AGASSIZ. 


I stand again on the familiar shore, 

And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 

The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 

Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more ? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 

Ilaving and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 

Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead? 


LONGFELLOW. 
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FOOD AS FUEL. 

Eating is heating. A dinner heats the eater. 
True, it also satisfies the appetite; but the appe- 
tite is only nature’s tell-tale, calling attention to 
the fact that the body needs more fuel,—that is, 
more food. 

When aman has dined, it is sometimes the 
case that for a little while he will feel chilly. 
This is due to the heat, previously diffused over 
the body, concentrating itself in the workshop of 
the stomach. There it is busy in the work of 
digestion. Digestion is the preparation and dis- 
solving of food, so that it may enter into the 
blood and become fuel. When the work of di- 
gestion is well under way, the heat, increased by 
the addition of more fuel or food, again diffuses 
itself over the whole body, and the man is warm- 
er than he was before he dined. 

If you did not eat you would grow cold; the 
five would go out, and you would die. You must 
keep warm in order to live. 

The process by which food is turned into heat 











always characterizes the true lady. In the sane. 
tuary of home, how such a voice soothes the fret. 
ful child and cheers the weary husband. 
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VALENTINES. 

The making of valentines is not so simple a mat- 
ter as may be supposed. Some years ago lace paper, 
silver leaf, gold leaf and water colors were the only 
materials used in valéntine-making; but the times 
and the fashions have changed. The valentine mak- 
ers now employ the most dexterous of artisans, the 
most costly materials, and the most elaborate ma- 
chinery. 

We have on our desk the catalogue of a famous 
London perfumer. It includes over one hundred 
different varieties of valentines, some costing as 
high as stxty-five dollars. The cheapest are elegant, 
and the better ones would deserve a more glowing 
and elaborate description than we could give. 

The newest kind are called the “practical” valen- 
tines,—a name well suited to this age of ours, and 
certainly encouraging to all lovers in despair. But 
the practical valentine is not 2 new method of avoid- 
ing long engagements, or altering the old course of 
true love. It simply combines with the poetry, and 
sentiment, and perfumes of the old-fashioned valen- 
tines, some really useful article. A breast-pin, a 
fan, 2 brooch, a locket, ascent bottle, a necktie, or 
a bow of silk ribbon is secreted amid the paper lace 
and filigree, the artificial flowers and the little paint- 
ed cherubs that fill a shallow pasteboard box. 

In some other practical valentines there are 
“wheels of life,” showing the growth of man from 
childhood to old age; flowers that blossom and re- 
veal a bonnie face; and doors that open and show a 
ball-room or a landscape. 

In more expensive ones, a delicious musical box 
is hidden among cool green leaves, or a lady’s work- 
box, glove-box or toilet-case is placed on a couch of 
pearl-colored satin. 

It will be seen, therefore, how wide the resources 
of the valentine-maker must be. He is compelled 
to search the stores of every country for materials, 
From Japan he obtains pretty little fans; from 
Switzerland, musical boxes; from Genoa, the deli- 
cate filigree brooches, which you may have seen at 
the jewellers; from Bohemia, wonderful designs in 
glass; and from southern France, the silks, the sat- 
ins, and the nectar of the sweetest-smelling flowers. 
More than this, he has actually enlisted into his ser- 
vice the fishermen of the distant port of Trebizende, 
on the shores of the Black Sea, who explore the 
depths for a curious and beautiful marine plant, 
which has been introduced into modern valentines, 

In London there are nearly a score of large estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of valentines, and it 
is said they employ fully three thousand women. 





feet into the air, and waving its legs with such 
energy that the four seem to be a hundred. 
The nimblest gymnast that ever twisted him- 


The question is important, but it is not new. 
Even before the war it was a favorite idea with 
many of our statesmen to make the term six 


is called, in chemical phraseology, oxidation, 
which is equivalent to combustion. It is a 
singular combustion, differing from all other 
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self into miraculous shapelessness could not ex- 
the contortions of a wild mule, He—the 
mule—will fling himself about with the bounce 
of an india-rubber ball; expand himself to the 
size of a small elephant, and the next moment 
compress himself into half his natural propor- 
tions, 

No feat of agility is impossible to him, and he 
will toss himself into the air bodily with appalling 


years instead of four, and to forbid the re-elec- 
tion of a President. It was so generally ap- 
proved in the South, that when the Confederate 
States Government was organized, this was one 
of the important points in which that Constitu- 
tion differed from the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Some Congressmen now go so far as to propose | 
that no President shall be re-elected, even though 
the time of office be not lengthened. Others 
his wildest tricks as the anties of a mere baby, | wish the term extended to six years, and the 
and leads him to the point of duty at a rope’s! president made ineligible to a second election. 
end in a cool, daring way that subdues his angry ! stil] others would not change the length of the 
passions in a moment, |term, but would prohibit any person from being 
|elected more than twice. And, finally, there are 
| tone who oppose any change of the Constitu- 
ition on this subject. Strange as the statement 
|may seem, the reasons why a President should 
not be re-elected, and these urged in favor of 
choosing chief magistrates for life, are very 
nearly alike. 
| No contests in a free country put the liberties 
| of a people in greater peril, than those which de- 
| cide the question, Who shall be the first officer | 
!of the Government—by whatever name he may 
be called. A man who is chosen for a term of de- 
tined length, with the privilege of being elected 
again, will always be suspected of using his pow- 
er to prolong his term of office, and the effect is 
nearly as bad if the suspicion is unfounded as if 
it is well founded. 

There are three ways to avoid the danger: the 
one is by forbidding the election of a person for 
a second term; the second by conferring the first 
office on some person for life; or, thirdly, by 
conferring it to one family in hereditary sueces- 

Last comes the assistant topographer, riding |sion. In the latter case—of course we refer only 
the odometer wagon, which excites the greatest | to free countries—the person who is called the 
interest and speculation in the Indians and Mex-| ruler, or the sovereign, has very little real pow- 
icans we happen to meet, who are unable to | er, and the Government is actually carried on by 
make out whether it is an ornament ora piece | 
of artillery. It is a single wheel attached to a} The preference of our people is of course very 
shaft, with a small instrument strapped to one | decidedly for the system that elects Presidents 
of the spokes, which records each revolution on | for short terms; and the question is, whtther 
a dial. A certain number of revolutions make | we are in such danger from allowing them to be 
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ease, But the experienced packer looks upon | 








The lieutenant in charge rides ahead with the 
topographer, who does most of the surveying, 
and the meteorologist following. 





the elected representatives of the people. 


burnings. The fuel is wet. The food must be 
thoroughly soaked before it can be turned into 
fuel for the body. The burning takes place in 
water, that is, in the blood and muscles, which 
contain a great deal of water. It gives out no 
light. It is not confined to a separate part of the 
body, but goes on burning, bit by bit, the whole 
body. It burns as long as there is life in the 
body. 

The burning is called an oxidation, because it 
is due toa union of the carbon and other com- 
bustible elements of the food with the oxygen of 
the air. The blood is furnished with combusti- 
ble materials by the food, and gets oxygen from 
the air of the lungs. Thus it carries to all parts 
of the body fuel to burn, and oxygen to burn it 
with. Everywhere this burning is going on, be- 
cause the blood goes everywhere. This is the 
reason why the body is warm. 

Several wholesome lessons may be learned 
from these facts. 

Eat only nutritious food, and that in the prop- 
er quantity. If the food is not nutritious, that 
is, if it is wanting in carbon and other elements 
of combustion, it will not make fuel. It clogs 
the body and interferes with the working of the 
various organs. If food is taken in too large a 
quantity, it is not consumed; the body grows 
heavy and stout, and cannot do its work. 

The body requires pure air. To burn its fuel 
thoroughly, it must be duly supplied with oxy- 
gen. The purer the air, and the more freely it 
circulates, the greater is the supply of oxygen. 
Ventilation is not a luxury, but a necessity, if 
you desire a clear mind in a sound body. 

The body must rid itseHl of the useless prod- 
ucts of combustion, the ashes and clinkers that 
are in the way. Some of these products are cast 
out through the pores of the skin. It, therefore, 
must be kept clean. Inside and outside the body 
must be washed, or there will be trouble. 

Remember that food is turned into fuel by di- 
gestion; that poor digestion makes bad fuel, and 
that what green wood or slaty coal is to a fire, 
that bad fuel is to the body. 





a mile, and in this way we measure the aay ys as to make it expedient to provide 
and trails we pass over. against it. 


fae pack train follows the officers, led by the, The apprehension of danger arises from the 


THE TRUE LADY.—How often are you irresist- 
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jibly drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, | 


The Hair. 

It is astonishing that any middle-aged woman who 
has tried to follow the fashions for the last ten years 
has hair enough to cover her head. Many have not: 

They have tied their hair tightly behind, crimped 
it with hot irons in front, heated the head with 
piles of false braids, kept on by a score of pins; 
and no hair (but mohair) can stand such treatment. 

I know many young ladies,—I add myself to the 
foolish band, —who, when the frenzy for “crimps” 
raged the fiercest, ruined their front hair, If they 
had nothing else to use as a crimping-iron, they 
would heat the kitchen tongs and apply those. Ina 
few years they had no hair to crimp, and were forced 
to resort to artificial curls and frizzes, which seldom 
if ever match the natural growth. And now, after 
Fashion has burnt off the front hair, she comes for- 
ward with smiling assurance, and dictates that the 
front hair must be worn plain, drooping below the 
ears to meet the classic coil. 

Now, girls, the prospect is a dismal one, if you are 
as foolish as your elders have been. Look at the 
heads of young women ten or fifteen years older 
than yourselves, and see that a handsome head of 
hair is a rare possession. Notice the short, thin hair 
about the face; the tendency to baldness where a 
constant strain has come upon the crown; the 
switches and puffs pinned over the scanty allowance 
behind. 

It is as forlorn as it is pitiable, but it is a fact that 
not one woman in ten is willing to be seen without 
her “hair,” which is put on and off like her hat. 
Yet many of these comparatively young women had 
magnificent hair when they were at your age. 

Don’t be as weak as we were! 

Fashion, that senseless, tyrannical dame, now 
comes to your aid. After having insisted that every 
head should be loaded with false hair, she now cries, 
“Nota bit of false hair must be seen! Wear only your 
own hair!’ To most of us women her command is 
equivalent to, “Heads off!’ Obey this more recent 
order, but be deaf to her next mandate, for Fashion 
must necessarily be very foolish after this spasm of 
sense, 

Dressing. 

Brush your hair at night as well as in the morning, 
shunning all pomades and “restoratives.”’ If the 
hair is dry, vigorous brushing will give the desired 
gloss. If it is too oily, dip the head once or twice & 
month into a bowl of warm water mixed with a little 
castile soap aud a few drops of hartshorn. 

Wear the hair so that no strain comes to the top 
of the head. Nothing is prettier than braids or 4 
simple coil. Some hair-dressers advise that the 
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hair be kept short around the crown, to prevent the 
Jittle bald spot, so often seen. 
; Don’t wear your hairin the same way as every 
girl does, but gain an idea of what is becoming to 
aa own style, and carry out that idea. If your 
forehead is as low as that of a Grecian goddess, you 
need not feel obliged to “bang” it, just to the nose, 
or frizzle it over the eyes as if you were a Scotch 
terrier. If it is as broad as a barn door, or like a 
gothic arch, you need not think it necessary to pull 
all your hair back, to add to the effect of that prom- 
jnent brow. 

Now and then there comes atime when you may 
think it expedient to use more dressing for your 
pair. It may be very dry, or all “coming out.” 
Then go to your physician for a prescription. 

A Boston doctor, who has given much time to the 
stady of the hair, says that bear’s grease is the safest 
dressing, if it is bear’s grease; but in these days of 
adulteration, that is a difficult matter to determine. 
He advises lard and castor oil, in equal parts, fla- 
yored with bitter almonds. A pint of sage tea, with 
agill of bay rum, tablespoonful of salt, and a dozen 
drops of ammonia, is as good a remedy for falling 
hair as exists. 

Change the parting often; never tie the hair or 
screw it up with pins. Never wear false braids. In 
aword, treat your hair sensibly, and it will not be 
likely to desert you. 

liicnisaccenc 
A GHOST EXPOSED. 

The late Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, was a man of 
great practical wisdom, and of an eager curiosity to 
find out the cause of any strange event. When set- 
tled at Groton, he changed his home soon after los- 
ingan infant child. A rumor became current in the 
village that the house in which he had lived was | 
haunted, and many witnesses testified that they | 
heard groans, and pattering feet across the floor. 
Suspicions of murder were whispered. 

At length the rumors came to Mr. Todd’s ears. 
He had no hesitation in going to the house, though | 
all the neighbors were afraid to enter it. A single | 
glance explained the pattering feet, for the rats had | 
left numerous tokens that they had taken possession 
of the rooms. But he could hear no groans, At | 
length he opened the door of the room where the | 
ehild died, and there was a sharp, deep groan. The | 
people whom he had left in the yard shrank back in | 
terror. Mr. Todd was puzzled. The room was empty. | 
Where could the groan come from? It was repeated. | 
He went to the chimney, tore away the fire-board, | 
andthe ghost was discovered in the form of a shin- | 

gle, lodged in the throat of the chimney. It could 
swing backward and forward, and when the wind | 
blew, it made sharp, or shrill, or deep sounds, ac- | 
cording to the strength of the draft. He called the 
neighbors. The mystery was explained, and the | 
house resovered its good name. 


| 
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A RAPID *VORKER 

The late Lord Brougham performed an extraordi- 
naryamount of work in his lifetime. He was an 
omnivorous reader, and no subject could be present- 
ed,inany company, upon which he would not talk 
asif perfectly acquainted with it. Men devoted to 
asingle art, or science, or trade, often found that 
Brongham knew more about their own special 
branch than they did. He was a leader in all the 
great reforms of the age, social or political, and his 
speeches were noted for their exhaustive treatment 
of the subject in hand. 

One reason for his extensive activity lay in the ra- 
pidity with which he worked. His powers of con- 
centration were wonderful, and enabled him to 
compress into a few hours what occupied ordinary 
people as many days. Whena young man, he was 
amember of the literary club which edited the 
Edinburgh Review. It was a common feat with him 
in those days, when articles were scarce, to read a 
book in one day, and the next day write an elaborate | 
review of it that filled twenty or thirty pages. And 
the articles bore no mark of haste or incompleteness. | 





A MEMORY OF OLD TIMES. 
Canada, when under the French government, did 
not flourish. The mother country, fearing that the 
colony might become too powerful, did not encour- | 
‘ge it to engage in commerce or in manufactures. 
The famous Montcalm thought that the English pol- | 


ity of dealing with its colonies was ruinous. He | 
Wrote: 











“Let us beware how we allow the establishment 
of manufactures in Canada. She would become | 
Proud and mutinous like the English. England 
male a great mistake in not taxing these colonies 
fom the first, even ever so little. If they now at- | 
tempt it, revolt.” 

In another letter, he predicts that if the British 
Sovernment succeeds in conquering Canada, it will 
Prepare for its own overthrow; for, when the colo- | 
tists are relieved of all fear from France, they will | 
10 longer submit to English control.””. Montcalm 
“as right in two ways. The conquest of Canada 
hurried the American Revolution; for, with France 
“ut of the field, the English government grew des- 
Petic, and the colonies self-confident. 
+e 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD'S NEATNESS, 

A person who has no regular home, but is thrown 
ee all classes of society, and sees life under 

‘wy forms, is very apt to grow careless in his per- 
“nal habits. It is hard to retain a scrupulous re- 
a Personal neatness when mingling daily with 

se who are slovenly. Whitefield. the famous 
Preacher, however, though moving from place to 








| chronic invalids, but persons who, previous to its 


| | nutrition, all the members suffer; but the weakest 


| PRICE OF A GONDOKORO “GOOD BOY.”’ 


| ued by his father at exactly the estimate of this Af- 


| question of buying and selling people: 


| party, and found at the last that they made up their 


| you first ask me to marry you, and then change your 
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place all his life, was fastidiously neat. 
order amounted to a passion. He could not write 
unless books and papers were carefully arranged on 
his desk. He never retired at night till he had put 
every article of clothing and all the furniture of the 
room in perfect order. If the tables at which he sat 
as a guest, or the parlors to which he was invited, 
were slovenly in arrangement, it always disturbed 
his comfort, though he was too much of a gentleman 
to show it by word or sign. 
= i ae ee 
BEING “OUT OF SORTS,”’ 

Undoubtedly some of our older readers know what 
it is to be neither sick or well, but “out of sorts.” A 
distinguished London physician, Sir William Jen- 
ner, is of the opinion that too little attention is paid, 
either by physicians or by sufferers, to this general 
debility. He calls it “out-of-healthedness,” and de- 
scribes it as an imperfect general nutrition of every 
part of the body. Those who suffer from it are not 


His love of 


manifestation, were in good health. 

Sir William ascribes this state of “out of sorts’’ to 
one or more causes, such as overwork, anxiety, over- 
' feeding, over-stimulation,—that is, moderate drink- 
ing,—want of food, bad air, deficiency of exercise, 
and deficiency of stimulus. When the body is ina 
. low state of health froma general deterioration of 


member suffers the most. The danger is that some 
one member or organ, which is constitutionally 
weak, may be unable to resist the general debility, 
and thus become so affected as to bring about an or- 
ganic or a severe local disease. 

The conclusion of the matter is this, avoid the 
causes which put you “out of sorts.” 





We hope no boy who reads the COMPANION is val- 


rican shiek for his son, or by exactly the same qual- 
ities. The story is given as an amusing instance of 
the insincerity of Arab virtue, particularly on the 


In his late book, Sir Samuel Baker relates a con- 
versation with a sheik at Gondokoro. This man’s 
| tribe had suffered greatly from the slave hunters, 
| and he was hard in his complaints against the trade. 
Sir Samuel got on famously with ‘him. The man 
was deeply moved at his description of the sufferings 
of children and parents torn from each other, and 
it ¢ ——— thata hearty supporter had been gained 
for the expedition. The shiek presently asked Sir 
| Samuel if he had a son, and on being informed that 
| the writer's sons were, unfortunately, dead, re- 
plied,— 

“T have a son,—an only son, 
| about so high,” showing the height upon the handle 
of his spear. “I should like you to see my boy; he 
is very thin, now, but if he remained with you he 
| would soon get fat. He’s a really nice boy, and al- 
ways hungry. You'll be so fond of him; he’ll eat 
from morning till night, and still he’ll be hungry. 
You'll like him amazingly. He'll give you no 
trouble if you'll only give him plenty to eat. He’ll 
lie down and go to sleep, and wake up hungry again. 
He’s a good boy, indeed; and he’s my only son, ll 
sell him to you for a molote!”’ (a native irom spade). 


He is a nice boy, 


ee 
ABOUT THUMBS, 

Sir Walter Scott says that to bite the glove or the 
thumb was a Border pledge of mortal revenge. He 
tells the following illustration of the custom: 4 

A young Teviotdale laird, upon discovering on the 
morrow of a hard-drinking bout that his glove had 
been bitten, insisted upon knowing with whom he 
had quarrelled, as he must have satisfaction, al- 
though he remembered nothing at all about the 
matter. His curiosity was gratified, and he fell, as 
he deserved to do, in the duel. 

In England, according to a writer in All the Year 
Round, thumb-biting was practised to goad an ad- 
versary into fighting. Shakespeare, in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” imports the fashion into Verona: 

When Gregory and Sampson espy two Montague 
men, out fly their swords; but prudent Sampson, to 
compel the others to take the initiative, bites his 
thumb at them, “which isa disgrace if they bear 

it.’ Challenged with the question,— 

“Did you bite your thumb at me sir?’ he re- 
| plies,— 

“No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; but I 
bite my thumb!’ 

And in a few minutes the fray begins. 


«>> 
+> 


TOO YOUNG 
Clergymen in these days seem to be esteemed very 
highly for their youth. It was not always thus, and 
even now there are those who prefer a clergyman of 
age and experience, as in this incident: : 





A young man,in the early days of his ministry, 
was met by a couple, as he came out of church, who 
wanted to be married. He turned back to oblige the 


minds to drive off in their buggy to some other 
church, 
“But may I ask,” he inquired of the man, “why 


minds in this way?” 

No answer came from the groom, but the young 
woman, lifting up the back curtain of the buggy, 
called out, — 

“Well, you see, I hadn’t got a look at the minister 
afore, and, to tell the truth, you’re so young and in- 
nocent-like that I’m kind of feared you won’t marry 
us right, and so I'd rather trust my self to some one 
who’s done it a good many times, and is sure he 
knows how.” 

tm 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCH ARTIST. 
An anecdote of Bouton, a French artist, is told, 


mouth full of paint-brushes, the artist did not look ! 
up, but mumbled,— 
“Look about, if you like; don’t mind me.” | 
The visitor looked around fora while, and then 
came back to his original position. Suppressing a| 
murmur of impatience at the interruption, the ar- | 
tist, without looking from his work, growled,— | 
“Well, how is every body at home?” | 
«O, nicely , thank you.’ 
“So much the » better,” continued the artist; “chil- 
dren well, then? 
“O, per fectly.” | 
The visitor ‘then began to criticise the picture; 
and when, after a half hour's conversation, the ar- | 
tist turned around, he beheld King Louis P hillipe. 
Bouton blushed and stammered,— 
“Sir, you are artist-King enough to know that I | 
should have lost my tint had I stopped my work to | 
display the atelier to Your Majesty. 
“Good!” replied the King; ‘1 like your reception | 
so well that I mean to have the picture.” 


+> 
or 


THE CORRECT EXPRESSION, | 





Lawyers are generally very particular in the use | 
of language, and very justly, so, for many an ex- | 
pensive lawsuit has grown out of a slovenly- worded | 
legal document. 


The other day one of those learned and admirable 
gentlemen was waited upon by a young man who 
wished his advice, and began by say ring, — | 
“My father died and made a will’ 
“Is it possible? I never heard of “such a thing,”’ | 
answered the lawyer. 
“I thought it happened every day,”’ said the youn 
man; “but if there is to be any difficulty about it, I | 
had better give you a fee to attend to the business. oe 
The fee was given, and then the lawyer observed, 
“O, I think I know what you mean. You mean | 
that your father made a will and died.” | 
“Yes, yes, that must be it.” | 





SOLEMN ABSURDITY. 
The habit of quoting the Scriptures at random | 
often puts the subject to which the quotation is ap- | 
plied, and the person making the application, in a 
very absurd light, The Court Circular, London, | 
gives an example of this habit: 


I saw the other day a funeral card sent out to 
friends on the occasson of the death of an individual 
near Oxford. It bore as an appropriate quotation 
from Seri ture the words, “The Lord hath need of 
him.’’ I don’t know what the deceased’s character 
might have been when he was alive, but it is evident 
what his friends {thought of him, for the above ex- 
cerpt refers in Scripture to that useful but not emi- 
nently intellectual animal,—the ass, 





THE LITTLE MARKER. 





This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 
metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 
mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it 
affords much enjoyment to the young folks. With it any 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can 
print small labels, eards, etc. With the Marker we give 
Turete Sets oF TrPs, a bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, &c. 
Sent to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $1 00. 





WHy IS OUR 
IMPROVED BRACKET SAW | 


‘SO POPULAR? 


WHuy pos the demand for it constantly increase ? 


It always 

ves perfect satisfaction. 
one FRANKLIN, Ky. 

I received the Bracket Saw in good order, and I must 
tell you that_I am delighted with it. I would not _ 
with mine, if I could not get another, for si than t 
times what it cost. +. G, PETRI. 


Over 40,000 of these Saws are in constant use. 


Buy it for your children. 
Buy it for your grandchildren. 
Buy it for your neighbors’ children. 


It will develope a mechanical taste. It will help them 
to beautify home. It will help them to earn money. 
Read the following offer: 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 
tal Designs; 6 
50 Braet nk Goes of Impr res- 
d Awl. Also full direc- 
te L by af postpaid, for $1 25. 


Bracket yt —yF 


sion Pa 
tions. 





' styles, for lO cts. Add 
F. 
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“DOMESTIC”. 


SEWING 
*) MACHINES. 


Liberal tome of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINECO., 


Gy Aces Wantev._ £9 NEW YORK. 
-13t 


for 


MY PE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 

I Y I E. ers, by the New England ‘Type Foundry, 
| 105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. 


Send stamp for 
j-ly 





Sample to Agents! Needed in every : family. 
| Large profits! Send stamp. M.MIKOLAS 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 


Of the prettiest Visiting € ards you ever saw 

| and ten different samples, with your name beau- 

tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 

| by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 

and samples of 60 different designs for ooh 

sent with each new order, W. C. CANNON, 46 
Knecland Street, Boston, Mass. 20—Lly 


NEW BOOK FoR THE 1, 000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American Bor- 
der Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. 
Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 
| women and boys. Indian war-paths, C: amp life, and Sports, 
A book for old and Young. Nota dull page. No compe- 
tition. Enormous Sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Cir- 
leularsfree, Address J.C. MeCURDY & CO. 
26S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Ta. 


1 DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
3 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 

. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 

Do YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 

W3y8? PRESS. 
For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merehants, and ‘ethers itis 
the BEST everinvented. 1 in use. 
ae TNS: Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
WOOD O. Manuf'rs and 


ting Material, 
9 Federal St. Boston. 


/ 


















ves in all kinds of + rin 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 


CHROMOS of ev ery kind, F ‘oreign and American. 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5000 ivan . 
GOLD 


J.LatTuam & Co., 419 Washing- 





Cough or Cold that 
Balsam will not cure, 
a reular free. Dr. 
W. Kinsman, Augus Me. Sold by Druggists 
everywhere. Pack: ige 6) bottles, $ $2. 











n - 
sh re Tore eget® 


_-—, who wit 
scissile 40 oe from Os crates at ata 
recantly plowet be 29 Se — 
ple 4 * sade nt Nona, Mass 
JOSE omy i 
‘ Grese —— 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. — 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
8 ENT containing descriptions and rules for the 
treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
SENT ir Rheumatism, Feve Skin is- 
eases, etc., ete., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 


Drs. S. &. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadwa ALL. 
York. ‘Lhe standard receipts in this "Ti 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 

person witha family. ALL. 


WANTED “Agents for the best selling Prize Paakags 
le in the world. It contains ]5 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
with m4 ize, postpaid, 25. Circular free. 

42—5: BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, A 


A MONTH. —Age nts wanted ev. ery where. 

Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J.WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 

A( FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 

with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 

fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 

ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 

also send you one eae rsh hae Acquaintance Cards, three 





B. W ASHBU RNE & CO., Printers, 
31—26t B Middleboro® , Mass. 


‘Your Name mieeety, Print- 
ed Bose 12 sean ARMES ISITING 
Canps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 


a scene which is not visible until held oa the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offeredin America. Biginducc- 
mentsto Agents. Novetty Puintina Co., Ashland, Mass. 
00 | YOU * Male or Female. Send your address and get 

,something that will bring you in honorably 


over $150 a month sur 
E NV *ENTORS UNION, 
46m _ _173 Greenwich Street, New York. 





Sample copy of the Boston Rambler, 
and all styles of Cards, with choice of 5 
Premiums. Address, with stamp for pos- 
tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 


DE OMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa‘td pictures, 50 cts, They are He ads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 be oe GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 60 cts. Agents wante: 
Ad . L. PATTEN & CO., 162 W iiltam Street, New York. 


HENS | LAY. Something to make Hens Lay made 

» from fresh Bloote Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground to as WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; Hy Ib, bag 

















| which illustrates the concentration with which he 
| worked, and the good nature of the late King of 
France: 


Bouton was at work one morning upon an im- 
mense picture, when a man entered without an- 


any of the above’articles sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by 


‘PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston. 








nouncing himself, and stood behind him. With his 





las outh’s Companion Office, } 


41 Temple Place. Mass. 


£, $2 50. 
‘7KSON & BOWKER, 
49—13t 


; 35 No. Market St., 
[CURE KA] 


MACHINE | 


Soston. 






Do nor find fault with your Sewing 






Machines until you have tried the Eu- 
reka Machine Twist. It is the 
best, and will give perfect satisfaction. 

GENTENNIAT. CARDS. New thing. Agents 


wanted. Samples for stamp. F. Damon, New 
Bedford, Mass. 4—st 
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For the Companion. 
A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


I sit and muse in the crimson glow, 
Alone by my evening fire, 

And watch the shadows come and go, 
As the flickering flame mounts higher. 

This winter twilight floats away, 
Vanish the things that be; 

The happy light of a summer day 
I see, or seem to see. 


The white clouds sail through the azure sky, 
Like fleets of snowy ships; 
The bees go humming drowsily by, 
To kiss the rose’s sweet lips; 
To kiss the lips of the wild red rose 
Who has danced to the song of the breeze, 
Till languid and flushed her buds unclose 
As she lies neath the maple trees. 


A wild bird flits o’er the meadow green 
Yhile the hours of the long day pass; 

Or sits and swings on the reeds and sings 
To his brown mate down in the grass ;— 

To his brown mate brooding her callow young 
By the side of an old gray stone. 

Her he has echoed each song he has sung 
As she lists to his mellow tone. 






The little brook glides by the elm-trees’ ranks, 
And sings to itself, or croons 
To the pale blue violets on its banks, 
Its happy, childish tunes. 
Its scarlet plume the corn-flower rears 
In the field of golden grain, 
That shakes its million of tiny spears 
With a sound like summer rain,— 


Like the summer rain when it patters fast ;— 

I start as [ wake and hear 
The bitter moan of a wintry blast 

With a thrill of nameless fear. 
The darkness has hidden meadow and hill, 

And the snow drifts steadily down 
Over the forest, bare and still, 

Over the distant town. 

Mrs. M. E. C. Batrs. 

Sa 








For the Compunion. 
JOHN ETHERIDGE. 


It was once my fortune to spend a quiet day in 
the rural town of Bilston, in England. It wasa 
day full of surprise to me, for the shops were all 
closed, the manufactories were emptied, and 
there was an unusual concourse of people in the 
streets. 

I was told that the town had not presented so 
solemn an aspect, even on the fast days, when 
the cholera was decimating its inhabitants. 
The people, the magistrates, and the clergy of 
every denomination were attending a funeral 

“Who is dead?” [inquired of a stranger. 

“John Etheridge,’ was the response. 

“And who was John Etheridge?” 

‘A small tradesman, whose humble dwelling, 
the same in which he was born and in which he 
died, you may see standing at the corner of St. 
Leonard’s churchyard. There he kept a small 
hardware shop, and sold frying-pans, kettles, 
marbles, spinning-tops, Bibles, maps, spelling- 
books and tracts.’ 

“And was he a rich man, sir?’ 

“Poor, rather; for he lived on nine or ten shil- 
lings a week, and devoted the rest of his earn- 


ings and the whole of his spare time to the ser- | 


vice of others. He was the general counsellor, 
the peacemaker, and the comforter of others. 
During divine service he used to go about the 
streets, and ask the loiterers whom he met why 
they were not at church; and in answer to the 
usual excuses, he would take them by the arm 
and lead them to the nearest church, and there, 
having secured for them a comfortable seat, 
leave them, to look for others.”’ 

I gained other facts with reference to this re- 
markable man. It was his custom to speak 


roundly and plainly to those whose consciences} ‘pe battering-ram was very formidable to old 


| heroic cities in a siege, and the more unpoetic 
}ram has proved very formidable to some brav 


he desired to awaken; and yet it is said that he 
never heard an insolent word in reply. But 
many an idler, who was lounging in the sun 
with his dog and pipe, would slink out of the 
way if he saw the redoubtable old man approach- 
ing, as swiltly as if he had seen a policeman with 
a warrant. 

There may have been some eccentricity in por- 
tions of the old man’s conduct; but the excellence 
of his judgment, not less than the sincerity of 
his zeal, is proved by the love and respect of the 
public, in whose daily sight his long life had 
been spent, and who followed him, as a father, 
to the grave. 

Such, in brief, avas John Etheridge, who, 
though he rarely went out of his native town, 
has left a name that is known and cherished 
throughout all England. 

If ever a man followed the example of his 
Master, it was John Etheridge. His was a laud- 
able ambition. He made it his chief end of life 
to do good, and he was always doing good. Be- 
hold his reward! 

On one of the sarcophagi still to be seen in the 
interior of the great pyramids of Fevnt. arche- 


ologists have decinhered the words which, being 
i 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 10, 1876, 





interpreted, read “Eternal Fame.” 


| the words have now lost their meaning. 
The monarch is forgotten. 


ors. 
is enduring. 
that which the king sought in vain. 


immortality.” G. L, A. 
HOW HE WON A SCHOLAR. 
Few of our teachers (even of the really faith- 
ful ones) take the degree of pains over un- 
promising pupils that was laid out in the follow- 
ing instance. Perhaps fewcan. Anold Sunday 
school teacher writes to the Christian Intelli- 





vokingly inattentive scholar, and how he finally 
conquered him: 


! 
| 
| J found that he was a great marble player,—a 
| sort of Napoleon of marbles, I may say. Well, 
the idea struck me, ‘‘Charlie and I have at least 
jone taste in common. May I not reach him 
| through that avenue?” 
| For I should say that when I was a lad I was a 
famous hand at marbles. So I went to work to 
“get my knuckle in’ again, as the boys say, and 
diligently practised playing marbles night after 
night. It was the hardest work I ever did, for I 
found that jumping 7 and down from the floor 
as often and as spryly as was required was a 
very different thing for a man, when he was fif- 
ty, from what it was when he was a boy of ten 
or twelve. 

Still I persisted, and I think I never felt more 
triumphant in my life than when I found out 
tha T vetalaed all my old skill with marbles. 
[Thad always been in the habit of having the 
boys of my class meet at my house one evening 
in the week for conversation and study; and 
from these meetings Charlie was commonly ab- 
sent. 

So one evening I said to the boys that I had 
become convinced that all work and no play 
made Jack a dull boy, and proposed to have our 
meetings on this wise: the regular evening of 
one week should be devoted to study and con- 
versation, as usual, and the alternate evening to 
amusement,—fun one week, and work the next. 

When our first evening for amusement rolled 
around, Charlie was there, bright and early, and 
filled with curiosity, as, indeed, were all the 
boys. 

We first discussed some nuts and apples, and 
then I showed the boys a splendid collection of 
marbles that [had been making. They were of 
all sorts, and in particular I was very strong in 
“Spanish alleys,’ and other famous kinds that 
would “stick’’ splendidly. 

Charlie’s eyes glistened over them, and I could 
see that his fingers itched to handle them. By- 
and-by I proposed a game, in which we all 
joined, Charlie and I soon leading all the rest, 
and playing a very equal hand. 

I soon found that we were pretty evenly 
matched, but that I could beat Charlie at shots 
from ‘‘taw,” while he could beat me at short 
range. When we had finished, that night, 
Charlie was victor, but it was only by the skiif of 
his teeth, and another trial was proposed for the 
next “‘play”’ night. 

Of course Charlie could not very well reconcile 
it to himself to come to the meetings on play 
nights only, and he was on hand as promptly as 
the rest on the study night. And so the thing 
went on for some time, Charlie sometimes beat- 
ing me, and sometimes being beaten by me, both 
| being so evenly matched that the interest was 
| kept alive. 
| ‘To make a long story short, I reached Char- 
| lie’s feelings, aye, his very heart, through mar- 
| bles. He became one of the most attentive of 
my scholars, and he is now the one friend to 











} 

} whom I am most attached on earth, and I am 
| sure he loves me as dearly as I love him, though 
| he long ago learned of my strategy to win his 


| boyish regard. 
- 


} AN ADVENTURE. 





men (or supposed to be brave). 


excursion without their guns. 


It had grown quite dark as they entered a de- 
As they crossed the fence, some- 
The 


E It was the 
bear which had been reported to be preying 


Both took to their legs and 


serted orchard. 
thing big and black arose ina fence corner. 
same idea seized both their minds. 


about the vicinity. 
ran for their lives, the animal closely pursuing. 


out to Ike to take to a tree. 


less, 


mal dashed at their heels. 





| Of course it was a bear. 


| climb the tree? 


b= They were in a serious plight. 


| walking about the 
whether to climb it or not. 


Our heroes were in constern 


They were | far the best plan to stay where they were, unless 
evidently intended to commemorate one of the 
mighty rulers of the Egyptian realm; but time 
| has obliterated the name of the sovereign, and | dreary night these unfortunates clung to their 


| : ae © a slide to the ground and steal away; but the mo- 
mortality for earthly grandeur and earthly hon- | = = 

The “honor that cometh from above” only 

The poor Bilston tradesman found 

“He that : 

believeth on the Son,” saith Christ, ‘‘hath ever- | clump of bushes a few paces distant, 

| lasting life,” and in this is “glory, honor and | ings, 


SS ian 


— 

















dime’s worth of fruit. He placed the apples in 
his pocket, and just then the train moved slow] 

off. Taking a ten-cent note from his vest pock. 
et, he held it in his hand as the train moved op: 
the little girl followed imploringly along, ang 
finally he returned the money to his pocket, ang 
went inside the car. The little apple girl burst 
into tears. Just then Maj. Carpenter crossed 
through the depot, on his way to dinner, He 
asked the reason of her tears, and she told him, 
“Pll give ten dollars to have that train stopped!” 
shouted the major, who, though a small man 
The light ye se has a heart as big as all-out-of-doorg, 
grew brighter, and they began to get their bear- , The signal was given by a dozen engine whistles 
|and the waving of fifty hands. The train wag 
Half a mile away they could see the smoke | stopped and backed into the depot, and with the 


dislodged by bruin. 
cold and fear. 
neath them. 


Their teeth chattered with 
Finally the animal lay down be- 
Sleep they could not, and all that 


| perches, half-frozen, and move than half fright- 
'ened out of their wits. Once they sought to 


ment they stirred, the b!ack monster was alert, 
and they gave up the plan: 

Finally the gray dawn began to appear, and 
they could see their foe, half-hidden behind a 


they could reach that they would be safe. 





gencer an account of the boy “‘Charlie,’’ a pro- | rush in pursuit of Ike. 


dier in the English army. 


Together they dropped to the ground and _ be- 


ing behind. They heard the pursuing animal, 
when suddenly Frank felt something, and then 
he turned a complete somerset. 

As he struck, the thing went over him with a 
Gathering himself up in 
a terrible hurry, he saw the ‘“‘bear”’ just as it 


struck Ike in the rear and sent him sprawling. | 


Frank’s fright suddenly became uproarious. His 
laugh could have been heard a mile, as he recog- 
nized in an old black ram the bear that had treed 
him all night. That laugh must have frightened 
the ram, for, having accomplished the feat of 
searing two able-bodied hunters half to death, 
and then butting them heels over head, he took 
a straight course for the house they had seen. 


~~ 
>> 





For the Companion. 


BABY’S DREAMS, 


When, while he slumbers on my knee, soft gleams, 
As bright as broken sunbeams upon grass, 
Over the blossom of his pure lips pass, 

I wonder what it is that baby dreams. 


Do memories visit him of some glad place 7 

Butterfly-haunted, haleyon with flowers, 

Where once, before he found this earth of ours, 
He walked with glory filling his sweet face? 
Or is it that those dreaming eyes foresee 

The future still unlived, the unfashioned years, 

The happiness whose glowing brow appears 
Through the vague vista of things yet to be? 
But ah, if he beheld the future so, 

Foreshadowed by some wizardry of sleep, 

The smiles that now across his pink mouth creep 
Would never, never come to it, I know. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
+o es 


THE GIRL AT THE WASHTUB. 
Young maidens do not figure in poetry in just 


that position, and certainly, not many of our 


modern American girls are likely to make their 
life-romance in that way. But there is one in- 
stance where a sensible and true-hearted man 
selected his sweet-heart “over the suds,” and 
did not find himself mistaken in the indication 


of her industry and faithfulness: 


The celebrated William Cobbet, the author of 
so many useful works, and who became a mem- 
ber from Oldham, was originally a private sol- 
It was when quite 
young, and while quartered in New Brunswick, 
that Cobbet met the girl who became his wife. 
He first saw her in company, one evening. 

Shortly afterward, in the dead of winter, when 
the snow lay several feet thick on the ground, 
he chanced, in his walk at break of day, to pass 
the house of her parents. It was hardly light, 
but there she was, out in the cold, scrubbing at 
a washtub., 

That action made her mistress of Cobbet’s 
heart forever. No sooner was he out of hearing 
than he exclaimed, ‘*That’s the girl for me!’ 

She was the daughter of a sergeant of artil- 
lery, and then only thirteen. To his intenso 
chagrin, the artillery was ordered to England, 
and she had to go with her father. 

Cobbet, by this time, had managed to save 
one hundred and fifty guineas as a foot-soldier, 
—the produce of extia work. 
Woolwich, to which his sweetheart was bound, 


Considering that 


gan to steal away, when a rustle in the bushes | 
caused them to take to their heels without look- 


ascending from the chimney of a farm-house. If fellow, protection, the little girl identified the 


fellow, who was made to give her the dime, ang 
then to listen to an opinion about himself ex. 
pressed in very vigorous English, by the thor 
oughly aroused major. Officers Madden ang 
Cain were called, and the fellow was taken off 
the train, marched to the calaboose, and kept 
there until evening. Then he was made to go}. 
emnly promise that he ‘‘wouldn’t eat another 
apple for twelve months,” and was released, tak. 
ing the evening freight train for his home near 
Strawberry Plains. 


NAPOLEON IN HIS FALL. 

French accounts tell of the horror of Napoleon 
at his exiled life in St’ Helena. English accounts 
intimate that, at times, at least, he was Celighted 
with his prison island. In a sense both stories 
are probably true. When once the mortified 
conqueror had made up his mind that all was 
lost, doubtless he was philosopher enough to find 
some compensation in his fate, and try to make 
the best of his remote abode. <A writer in St, 
James’ Magazine says: 





Napoleon was pleased with his residence at 
St. Helena. ‘The climate,” said he, ‘‘is delight. 
ful, and I never tasted such wholesome water as 
we get here.” From a hill near his residence, 
where he loved to stand alone, he had a full view 
of every person going to and coming from town, 
and he would often walk down to the corner of 
the wall (which was about three hundred yards 
from the house), stand there by himself, and 
whenever any working men passed, stop them 
and ask many questions; but of officers or gen- 
tlemen passing, he would not take the smallest 
notice. If he stopped any persons that he 
thought in distress, he always gave them a little 
money. 


The same writer thus describes the personal 
appearance of the ‘‘Man of Destiny,” as he saw 
him in the days of his exile: 


Napoleon was a middle-sized man, about five 
feet seven inches high, very corpulent, but well- 
proportioned up to the neck. He possessed a 
great flow of spirits, and when he thought proper, 
had wonderful commend over his temper, though 
by nature he was hasty and violent. His neck 
was as thick as a small horse’s, his head very 
large, and covered with thin, black hair. He 
shaved clean to his ears. His complexion was 
very yellow, and his eyes sharp and penctrating; 
in short, had he disguised himself in any dress, 
you could have told by his look that he was 
above other men. 

POISONOUS WINDS OF INDIA. 


Dr. Cook, in a paper read before the London 
Meteorological Society, spoke of the winds, and 
especially the poisonous winds of India. He re- 
marked: 


There are certain days in which, however hard 
and violent the wind may blow, little or no dust 
accompanies it, while at other times every little 
puff of air or current of wind raises up and c- 
ries with it clouds of dust. At these times the 
individual particles of sand appear to be in such 
an electrical condition that they are even ready 
to repel each other. 


The Rochester 
(N. Y.) Express tells of a droll adventure that |'"5.. 

| s hands the pare re ilty 
happened last fall to two “mighty hunters” in his hands the parcel of one hundred and fifty 
named Frank and Ike, while out on a trouting 


Finding that it gained on them, Frank cried 
They had dropped 
poles and fish-baskets as they ran, and were hat- 
Coming undera tree whose branches could 
be reached, they both leaped, caught a branch, 
and swung up out of reach as the panting ani- 


Here was a pickle for the unlucky fishermen. 
What else would have | stopped,” exclaimed Maj. 
| pursued them so closely? But would the brute | terday, to Mr. J. B. Hoxsie, master of t 
They had heard of bears doing | tation of the East Tennessee,\Virginia & Georgia 

In the | Railroad. : 

darkness they could dimly discern the huge brute | 


tree, evidently considering 


was a gay place, and that she there might find 
many suitors who, moved by her beauty, might 
tempt her by their wealth, and unwilling that 
she should hurt herself with hard work, he sent 
her all his precious guineas, and prayed that she 
might use them freely—for he could get plenty 
more—to buy good clothes and live in pleasant 
lodgings, and be as happy as she could until he 
was able to join her. 

Four long years elapsed before they met. 
Cobbet, when he reached England, found her 
maid of all work, at $5a year. On their meet- 
ing, without saying a word about it, she placed 


But the wind most deadly in its influence 's 
the simoon, its presence being made manifest in 
the sudden extinction of life wherever protection 
from its influence fails to be afforded. Dr. Cook 
says of this phenomenon that it is sudden in its 
attack, and is sometimes preceded by a cold cut 
rent of air, though occurring in the hot months, 
and taking place by night as well as by day; its 
course is straight and defined, and its passage 
leaves a narrow, “knife-like’’ track. It is at 
tended by a well-marked sulphurous odor, and 
the current of air in which it passes is evidently 

reatly heated—is, in fact, like the blast of 4 
urnace. 


e 


guineas, unbroken. 

Hie obtained his discharge from the army, and 
married the brave and thrifty woman. She 
made him an admirable wife. Never was he 
tried of speaking her praises; and whatever com- 
fort and success he afterward enjoyed, it was his 
delight to ascribe it to her care and inspiration. 


THE HOAR FROST. 
Mr. Philip G. Hamerton, the English artist and 
author, thus writes about the hoar frost: 


A calm so perfect that a ship with all her sails 
would sleep motionless upon the sea; it needs, 
SS ee also, a low cloud upon the earth, whose watcy 

BADLY PUNISHED. particles or pare ge or yore in Ie 
= ; - . sc down in Ten. | Jnfinite littleness they may be, may fall and set 

They do things with an emphasis down in Ten- | tle slowly in the stillness of the night, and freez? 
nessee, perhaps overdo them. But then a mean | and fasten on the tiniest point they touch. Not 
act provokes emphatic resentment anywhere. | once in a dozen winters does this fairy building 
The Knoxville Press tells how a young fellow | Prosper 4 - yoo sagen jp ae 

aepenr F i 6 : 9 | come, and the fairies permitted to do their we 
who swindled a little girl w as | brought to time | without any Guauianes from the great, strong 
by an appalling array of public indignation: | gods of the tempest, or the rays of far-darting 

“I'll give you ten dollars to have that train| Apollo, then a strange enchantment descends 

D, A. Carpenter, yes- upon the forest, and a fragile beauty clothes It; 
anspor- | 80 fragile that the alighting of a bird will shatte 
it, or the wind from his rapid wings. 











——-~—+@+ —-—_ — 


QUEEN VICTORIA, when at Windsor. assél 


It happened in this wise: Just before the train | 
started, a man, standing on the step of one of | 





; the cars, had called to hima little girl with a| bles all the little children one hour each Sundi! 
ation, but it was! basket of apples on her arm, and purchased a. evening, and gives them religious instruction. 








eo ee 
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For the Companion. 
ON MY LAP. 


What are you coming for, little puss gray, 
Climbing my dress like a swinging stairway, 
Making so bold to get into my lap? 

Is’t for a frolic, or is’t for a nap? 

0, what a kitten, not yet six weeks old, 

And only as big as my one hand can hold! 

Isee what you come for; you just want to play, 
And throw up your paws in the cunningest way. 
You nibble my finger, and catch at a string, 
Then hiss, so offended, at some little thing. | 





But what is the use of a sharp, scratching claw, 
If folded away in a soft velvet paw? | 
0, ho! how you hump up your back, little puss, 


And now you push slyly back under my arm, 

Asif so afraid of some terrible harm. i 

But nothing shall hurt you, my pretty puss gray; | 

You may cuddle down close if you’re tired of play. 

Now shut up your blue eyes. Why, how soon you're | 
asleep, | 

With nose, paws and tail all curled into a heap! 

How funny! I tumble you now all about, 

And you lie limp and still, never finding me out. 

So you thought you’d wake up, with a yawn and a 
gap, . | 

And sit like a lady straight up on my lap. 

But new mischief begins with a jump to the floor, 

And your nimble white feet scamper off through 
the door. E. L. E. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. | 
PHIL GOES TO SCHOOL. 


“Go straight to school, and don’t stop to play | 
this cold morning, Phil!’’ | 

“Yes, maarm, Aunty Bemy, I won't.” | 

What wells of truth and good behavior were | 
the blue eyes that smiled up to Aunty Bema | 
from under Phil's velvet cap. 

“Because, if you do, Jack Frost will nip you,”’ 
said Aunty Bema, carefully swathing Phil’s nose | 
and ears and chin in his woollen tippet. 








“He won’t catch me this time,’ said Phil, 
wagging his head defiantly. ‘“‘Good-by, Aunty 
Bema.” 

Phil kissed Aunty Bema through his tippet, 
and set forth, strong in good resolutions. 

Aunty Bema fondly watched from the window 
the stout little red-stockinged legs twinkling 
along over the ice, and the dear red-mittened 
hands grasping the big lunch-box. 

“Have a ride, bub?” shouted a burly butcher- 
boy, who was alternately thrashing his ears and 
weging along his dumpy little horse, till the legs 
of mutton in his crazy old] pung almost en 
out on to the snow. : 

Phil thought it would be jolly fun to get into | 
that pung, down under the buffalo robe, and | 
take a ride. But there was his promise to go| 
straight to school, and the butcher was going the | 
other way. 

Three little boys, shouting and whooping, 
climbing over each other’s backs, and fisticuffing 
each other with a rainbow mass of mittens, went 





tumbling into the back of the pung, while Phil | stuffed full of doughnuts just bought of Miss 


Was recalling his promise. 

At the sight Phil warmed; but there were 
Aunty Bema’s sharp eyes gazing out from the 
bay-window far down the street. Phil grew 
firm, and stubbed on. 

“Jolly good time! jolly good time! Why 
don’t you come? why don’t you come?” called 
the jingling bells on the dumpy old horses. But 
their music grew fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, and Phil, quite out of sorts, plodded on 
toward school. 


little Phil. 
shouldn’t need, then, to stop in at the pie-wo- 
man’s to warm my feet. 
yes, they’re awful cold. 
to warm ’em instead of Miss Prouty’s stove.” 


mind. 


school fellow. 
hind time!” 


screamed Phil, gazing after the flying sled and 
| its yelling steersman, and weeping into his tip- 
| pet as he gazed. 


| five or six more just like him, were all piled up 
With your tail like a brush, and your fur ina muss! | in an active heap, midway down the coast. 
| Phil was comforted. 





| off briskly in the direction of the pie-woman’s 
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; school fellow, who was just making ready to! 
| start on the long, icy coast down which a dozen | tures! 
| sleds with twice the number of hallooing boys | eyes, and twine hair. | 
| were whizzing along like arrows. 

Phil stopped, and planted his red stockings | into the house for my books. 
very far apart while he considered. 


“If I stop to coast, do I stop to play?” queried | 
“I should get warm to coast. I 


They’re pretty cold,— 
I guess ['ll try this way 


But Phil was too long making up his mistaken 


“Clear the lullah!”’ 
“Young 


roared the big Latin 
slow-coach, you’re be- 


Away went the sled. 
“That's pretty business for a big tell-lies!”’ 


Crash! Dash! The yelling steersman and 


“Yes, that’s just good enough for such a mean 
fellow!” Phil hurrahed in triumph, and walked 


shop. 

His spirits fell as he thought of his lost fun, 
and he was feeling very cross when the sound of 
laughter from a group of noisy little girls reached 
his ear. 

‘Such sillies as girls are!’’ growled Phil; “‘al- 
ways laughing *bout nothing.” 

There were six of these girls, their hats askew, 
their faces rosy with the cold. Holding each by 
the other’s skirt, they slid along in a wavering 
line over the ice, toppling and tumbling every 
other minute. The slide was in Phil’s line of 
march. 

“Out of the way there!” called Phil, gruffly, 
dashing on to the slide and scattering the girls 
to the right and left. 

“St-boy!”’ called out an indignant little midg- 
et from her perch on a2 snow-bank by the road- 
side to her dog Fido. The next minute Phil’s 
heels were higher than his head. He picked 
himself up, thinking of girls less favorably even 
than before. 





With lumps of snow in his stockings and mit- 
tens, he was glad to reach the pie-woman’s door. 
Tom Burton stood in that door, his pocket 


Prouty. He pounced upon Phil, jerking him by 
his tippet. 

“You’re the fellow, Phil! Come and see the 
snow-man I did. Gen. Washington, or some- 
body, I call him. Just take a look.” 

“Ts it stopping to play to look at a snow-man? 
I don’t believe ’tis. If you stopped to play, you 
would pelt at him. Course J wouldn’t pelt at 
him.” Thus reasoned Phil, and with his con- 
science at ease, ran away to see Tom’s snow-man. 





Dicies 





in front!” sang out to Phil a big Latin | corner of the yard. 


“‘Whet do you say to that for a snow-man?” 


“Now’s your chance, doctor! Step right on| Tom pointed with pride to the image in the 


Phil was lost in delight. Such beautiful fea- 


A carrot for the nose, onions for the 


“Just stay here one minute, Phil, while I go | 
Punch that Veazie | 


| boy if he comes meddling around.” 


Phil was well pleased to stand guard with a. 
scrimmage in prospect. | 
Tom was gone along time. Phil ventured to 
improve Gen. Washington, by putting a pipe in 
his mouth and an old pail for a hat on his head. 
The General’s appearance was now altogether 
charming. But where was Tom? Phil began to | 
stamp his cold feet, and wish he was toasting 
them at Miss Prouty’s stove. 





“Now if I was stopping to play,” thought 
Phil, ruefully, “I might think it was Jack Frost 
was the one pinching my toes and giving me the 
shivery shakes all over. I wish Tom would 
come. ‘Tom! Tom!’” he called. 
No Tom appeared. 
“It?s mean to treat a fellow bad,’’ muttered 
Phil, his teeth chattering in his head; ‘but I 
can’t hang on here for that old Veazie another 
minute. Wish’t I could, ’specially as I promised 
Tom to.” 
Then away ran Phil, not daring even to stop 
to warm himself at the pie-woman’s lest he 
should be late at school. A very forlorn little 
boy was Phil that morning, shivering at his desk, 
and very forlornly did he creep home at noon, 
bringing a sore throat and chilblains for Aunt 
Bema to attend to. 
Before he was put to bed he climbed up into 
Aunty Bema’s lap, and hoarsely whispered to 
her what a good boy he had been about keeping 
his promise to her. 
“T think you meant to keep it, dear Phil.” 
So he did. But Phil is older now, and under- 
stands better what keeping a promise means. 
ELsIE GORHAM. 
eS 
For the Companion. 
EDDIE’S BABY BROTHER. 
Little Eddie went to sleep, 
One pleasant eve last summer, 
And in the morning, in his home, 
There was a wee new-comer ;— 
A little darling baby, with 
Blue eyes open flying, 
With tiny rings of dark-brown hair, 
And such a mouth for crying! 
Little Eddie ran at once 
Across the way to Mabel, 
And told the story wonderful, 
As well as he was able. 
Mabel opened wide her eyes, 
And—somewhat jealous, maybe— 
Said she thought it downright mean 
They couldn’t have a baby. 
Says Eddie, “Tell you what I'll do,— 
When God brings us another, 
I'll call out quick, before he goes, 
‘Say, Mabel wants a brother!’ 
I’m very sure he’ll hear me if 
I do it in a hurry; 
And He is good to little folks, 
So there, now, don’t you worry!” 
Just then, “Come, see my brother!’’ called 
Out Eddie’s sister Jennie, 
And Mabel quite forgot to cry 
Because she hadn’t any. 
Mrs, M. E. C. BATES. 
——— — +--+ —-— -—-— — 


B. B. What does that stand for? 
“Busy Bee?” “Bouncing Betty?” 
Bay?” 

No, no. It is something that makes papa look 
stern, and mamma feel sad; that causes sorrow 
to all the family, and everybody wherever it 
goes. I wish there wasn’t one in the whole 
world; but I fear there are a great many, both 
large and small. Do you give it up? Let me 
tellyou. Bap Boy. 


Guess. 
“Botany 


4 
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“CONSCIENCE,” said a little girl one day to her 
mamma, “is Jesus whispering in our hearts.’ 












protests he does. 
about. 
birds are watchful of. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
(A novelist among poets.) 
My first is in Coleridge, but not in Gay; 
My second in Milton, but not in Gray; 
My third is in Chapman, but not in Rowley, 
My fourth is in Keats, but not in Cowley; 
My fifth is in Cooke, but not in Day; 
My sixth is in Gilman, but not in May; 
My seventh is in Saxe, but not in Poe; 
My whole is an author you ali well know. 
J.P. B. 
2. 


WORD SQUARE. 
What the sailor is glad to reach. What the lover 
What the politician is anxious 
What the 
H. H. D. 


What the builder means to do. 


3. 
HIEROGLYPHICAL BOUQUET. 
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Find the names of sixteen ae, 


4. 
CHARADE. 
I love to sit within my whole, 
And through my second see 
My Jirst, where gliding forms float on, 
Graceful and strong and free. 


HARL, 


Aunt LoIs. 
5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(All the words have five letters, and the centrals form a 


Theban General.) 

1. Used in making up a bed, 2. A delicious fruit. 
3. Disgrace. 4. A gentleman’s name. 5. To crush, 
6. An instrument for taking up fire. 7. A European 
river. 8 A lady’s name. 9. A rich country. 10. Part 
of the human body, 11. Auinstrument for catching 
horses. LITTLE ONE. 


6. 
PICTORIAL WORD SQUARE, 





(In this puzzle you must read the two upper symbols 
then the two lower ones, to form the square. The secon 
is the only word at all uncommon.) 


7. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Change the first letter of that which is light and 
raceful, and leave that which means muddy and 
oul. Change again to that which means tough: and 

sinewy. 

A bud, or unopened flower used for a. 

Change the first letter and leave something used in 
writing; again, and leave a small light. B. 





Conundrums. 


Why are pianos the noblest of manufactured arti- 
cles? Because they are grand, upright, and square. 

When is a horse not worth a shilling? When it is 
worth less (worthless). 

What two letters of the alphabet indicate very cold 
weather? IC (icy). 

When is a lover like a tailor? 
his suit. 

Why is coal the most contradictory article known 
tocommerce? Because when purchased it goes to 
the cellar. 

What boys’ game names the moving of a vessel in 
astorm? Pitch and toss. 


When he presses 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Color-ado. Colorado. 
2. Pensive, Pennywise, Penitent, Pencil, Penury, 
Pennate, Penance, Penman. 
3% DELF 
EVIL 
LIVE 
FLED 
4. “That beats all.” “That depends.” ‘The long 
and short of it.’ 
5. 438 
951 





Sho understood the matter very well. 
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The Sunscnivrion Pricx of the Comvanion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. | 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. 

Tue Coxvasxtion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 

ade in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts 
CAN BE PROCURED, se nd the | | 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters w henever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margm of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. | 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





LOVE OF TITLHES, 

We saw, the other day, on Washington Street, | 
Boston, a sign inscribed with “Prof. Dash, clothes 
cleaner.” This passion for assuming titles, whose 
sound, and once select associations, contrast singu- 
larly with the common and even menial occupations 
of those who use them, reminds us, as the lamented 
Lincoln used to say, of a “little story.”” At one of 
the mectings of the American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, some years ago, a gentleman 
was in attendance who entered his name on the re- 
ception book as Mr. , sculptor. One of the 
delegates, in course of conversation with him, 
begged leave to inquire the subjects of his leading 
works, 

«O,” said the stranger in reply, “I don’t sculp any 
myself; but then, yer see, I sell marble to the fellers 
as sculp.” 

Our great expounder of science, now dead, de- 
scribed himself as ‘Louis Agassiz, Teacher.’ If 
you look at the title-page of “The Systematic The- 
ology,’’ a massive work by the greatest of Ameri- 
can theologians, you will simply see, “By Charles 
Hodge.” The personal vanity which tempts men 
to prefix or annex a high-sounding title to their 
names, is not confined to the cleaner of clothes, or 
to the man who sells “marble to the fellers as sculp.” 
Foolish people are found among all classes,—wom- 
en as well as men,—who are vain of a title. “Good- 
by, General!” cried a wag,—who knew this weak 
ness of human nature,—apparently to some one on 
the San Francisco steamer, as she was leaving the 
wharf. Instantly more than half a score of hats were 
raised, to the great amusement of the wag and his 
friends. 

“Macaulay and I were in the same boat,” re- 
marked a writer of some insignificant history, in the 
presence of Douglass Jerrold. 

“Yes,” replied Jerrold, “but with a different pair 
of oars.” 

SERVED RIGHT. 

Some persons are unwilling to pay for the dexteri- 
ty, acquired by long study and practice, which ena- 
bles aman to do a “job” with great rapidity. A 
countryman went toa dentist in a city to have a 
tooth extracted. It was drawn in less than a min- 
ute. “How much to pay?” heasked. “Fifty cents, 
if you please.” “ Fifty cents! Why, our doctor 
only charges twenty-five, and he is four times Jonger 
at the ‘job’ than you were.”’ The New Orleans Pic- 
ayune tells a story with a similar moral: 

Mine oe that safe,” said a merchant to an expert 
who had been sent for. “Open it in twenty minutes 
and I will give you twenty dott: ars.’ 

The safe was open in five minutes. 

“Allright,” said the merchant, “here are ten dol- | 
lars, cnough for five minutes’ work.” 

The ton dollars was looked at, but not taken; and 


in the next moment the safe was closed as tight as | 
ever. | 


“QO, how is that?’’ 
“The how,” said the man, “is that I charge noth- 
ing for closing the safe, but twenty dollars more for 
the next opening, —forty dollars in all,—and want 
my pay in advance.’ 

Of course he did. 





BLEW OFF, 

We joke little people when a high wind blows, 
by telling them to put lead in their shoes. Bet- | 
ter advice fo any one riding on the cars is, “Don't 
cross the brake-platforms when the train is going. 
Keep inside.” A careless man had a remarkable | 
escape not long ago on the Boston and Albany Rail- 
read. It is no thanks to him that he was not killed. | 
The Worcester Spy says: | 

One of the most remarkable escapes on record was | 
that of a passenger on the fast express. Soon after | 
the train passed Charlton, he attempted to go from | 
one ¢arto another, and the terrible wind actually 
blew him elean from the platform The horrified 
brakeman, who saw the man go overboard like 2 leat | 


| was it for you that the train stopped?” 
to tell her. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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in the gale, immediately pulled the signal cord, and 
the train was stopped, after running about an ei glth 
The brakeman sprang Trom the rear car 
and ran down the track with a red flag, when, wonder- 
ful to tell, he met the man running to overtake the 
train, and apparently chiefly troubled lest the pas- 
sengers should be inconvenienced by the detention. 
He ‘got on at the rear of the train, and made his way 
quickly to the seat which he had left, and sat quietly 
down. 

His wife turned to him and remarked, “Why, they 
say 2 man was blown from the train just now!” 

“Is that so?” said he. 

Presently a fn ~0 of interested passengers, who 
had followed him to his place, asked so earnestly 
true state of the case 
dawned upon his wife, and she exclaimed, ‘Why, 
And he had 


Jaciaenaiipiacannia 
SNOW BLINDNESS. 
It does not seem probable that in this latitude, 


| during the present winter, there will be much snow, 
and, therefore, snow blindness may not become a} ; 


general disease. But those who are exposed for any 
| considerable length of time to the snow find its glare 
to be quite injurious to the sight. Various devices 

have been resorted to for remedying the difficulty, 
such as, among others, the use of spectacles of green- 
tinted glass, surrounded by wire gauze. A writer 
says: 


These, however, fail in practice, as the glass part 
of the spectacles is liable to become dim and cloudy, 
while the gauze and wire, by means of which the 
spectacles are fastened behind the ears, Will, in an 
arctic climate, get so cold that to the human skin 
they will have the sensation of being made of red-hot | 
wire. | 

To obviate these objections, a London oculist has 
introduced a peculiar kind of spectacles, which have | 
neither glass nor iron in their composition, being | 
made of ebonite, and tied on to the head by a velvet 
cord, They resemble somewhat two half walnut 
shells fastened over the cyes; but their special pecu- 
liarity is that the wearer sees through a simple slit 
in front of the pupil of the eye; and the sides of 
| each eye-box are _ gneve with minute holes, in 
| order that the wearer may get aside view of objects. 


> 
SENTIMENTAL CIPHERING, 

The following piece of ingenious pleasantry was 
quite current in the papers several years ago. The 
first quotation was an enigma sent to a lady who re- 
quested a cipher, by the composer, a well-known 
English cleric. It is as follows: 

“A 0u 0,10 thee; 
0, 0 no 0, but 0 me; 


xa thy 0 my 0 once I forego, 
ill you d0 the 0 u 0 so.” 


(A ejpher you sigh for, I sigh for thee ; 

O, sigh for no cipher, but sigh for me; 

Yet thy sigh for my sigh, for once I forego, 
Till you decipher the cipher you sigh for so). 


The lady’s reply, which we append herewith, i 
equally witty: 
“Td 0 your 0, but 0 you not. 
A 0am I, and can’t 0 your lot; 


1 send you a 0, and 0 your pain; 
But a 6 your 0, you 0 in vain. 


| 


(I decipher your ¢ ipher, but sigh for you not. 

A cipher am I, and can’t sigh for your lot; 

I send you a cipher, and sigh for your pain, 
But a sigh for your cipher, you sigh for in vain). 


—_-—. 
TWO KINDS OF SPORT, 

Boys take to coasting as ducks to water; but we 

doubt if many of them take to sawing wood for the 


love of it. No father could hoax his son into look- 
ing at it in that way. 


“Say, pa, will you buy me a new sled for Christ- 
mas? 

Parent—“Johuny, I don’t think there’s going to 
be much snow this winter, and you wouldn’t have a 
chance to enjoy a new sled ; but Pi tell you what I 
willdo. You just bea good boy, and I'll get your 
saw filed so that it will cut through a stick of wood 
just like cheese!” 


A RUNAWAY POND. 
There must be vast hollows in the earth, and it is 
not surprising that ponds sometimes disappear sud- 


| ter is a preventive. 


| Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling ot 3] 
4t 


For an InritaTep THROAT, CouGn or CoLp, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” oifered with the fullest confi- 
deuce in theirefticacy. They maintain the good reputation | 
they have justly acquired. Com. 


ure 


3URNETT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, an: the 


first families in the country. Com. 
RAzs AND MICE are e effectually destroyed by the | 

use of Parson & Co’s Exterminator. 4—3t 
y.O_ DEAF MUTES. A conv of Whipple’s 
Home Bchool Journal, FREE. Z.C. Wuir- 
Mystic River, Ct. 
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a month to energetic men and women ey ery- | 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- | 


$300 ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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W TETTING THE BED. —In this unfortunate and | 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 
For sale by all druggists. 23—eow | 
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a. Address L. Jones & Co., 


jewark, N.J. 

Men to travel and sell our 
goods to ERS. No} 
peddling p. house to house. 





paid. 
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and most complete 
250 pages, over 600 fine 
scriptions, prices, and directions 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
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¥W cheapest and best, $12 50; including complete outtit 
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phia, Pa. 
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i ut 
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denly. The thousands of barrels of oil pumped up 
every day in Pennsylvania are leaving immense 
holes and fissures, which could drain a big lake. A 
pond ran away very suddenly in Alabama: 


| 
| 


About two weeks ago a pond of water in north Al- 
abama suddenly disappeared with a loud, rumbling | 
sound, to the great dismay of a couple of gentlemen | 
who were standing on its banks, preparing to shoot | 
ducks. A large hole is all that remains to mark the | 
spot where the water once was. 


~ = 
“THAT ONE STEP.” 
That one step which is said to make the entiine | 
ridiculous was taken in this case: 


“Yes,” he said, dreamily, “we are always striving | 
for a subje ctive goal. Unconsciously, it may be, 
but still we strive. 
infinite, longing to gre asp its mysteries, and lost in | 
the profundities of its immensity.” 
es,”’ she replied, 
ew. you mind my putting a brown atch on the 
| seat of those old black pants of yours?” 


a 
DIDN’T AGREE, 


A doctor living in Macomb County, when called | 
upon to set a broken leg fora laboring man, exam- | 
| ined the limb and said,— 

“If I set this limb it will be five or six months be- 
| fore you can walk. If I saw it off and make youa 


| wooden leg, you "ll be out splitting rails in less —) 


three months.’ 

The man declined the 
tor sighed drearily as 
sleeves, 


enerous offer, and the doc- 
1e rolled down | his shirt- 


> 


“BAST TWELFE O’GLOCK,” 


Such was the joy of our grandfathers when Corn- | 


wullis was taken, that even the Dutch watchmen of | 
Philadelphia called the news after midnight, “Bast 
twelfe o’glock, and Cornwallis es dagen!" 


| 
| 


We lean over the verge of the | 


thoughtfully, “but, John, | 
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and Morphine habit absolutely and 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
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